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The Acts of the Apostles have been studied of recent years from 
many points of view, and by many distinguished scholars, with 
reference to the sources which may have been used by their author, 
and with the desire of fixing the date at which they were written. 
There has however been but little direct effort to discover the 
theological system which underlies their composition. Yet it may 
fairly be urged that this is a matter of considerable importance, 
because, although the Acts were certainly not written in order to 
maintain a series of theological propositions, they undoubtedly 
represent the beginnings of what may be regarded as normal 
Christianity, as distinct from the eccentricities of heretical sects, 
or the learned efforts of theologians to discuss those metaphysical 
problems which, however important, can, from the nature of the 
case, never have been central in the mind of the ordinary Christian. 
No excuse therefore is needed for an attempt to set out the main 
characteristics of the theological system implied by the Acts, draw- 
ing attention to its central features, and indicating, rather than 
discussing, the subordinate problems, which, though they deserve 
separate treatment, can scarcely be handled in the body of an essay 
without that disproportion familiarly known as “‘not seeing the 
wood for the trees.” 

The antithesis which we are usually inclined to make between 
Jewish and Christian and our comparative ignorance of heathen 
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theology are likely to obscure from us the predominantly Jewish 
character which Christian theology (to a greater extent than Chris- 
tian practice) must have had in the eyes of Theophilus and his con- 
temporaries. 

The main features of the Jewish propaganda in the Roman 
Empire were well known. The missionaries of the synagogue 
claimed that their God—the God of Israel—was the true God, as 
opposed to the false gods of the heathen, who were either evil 
demons or altogether non-existent. This God was identical with 
the unknown cause of existence sought by the philosophers and had 
revealed himself, his nature, and his will to the Jews. In the begin- 
ning he had created the world out of nothing, and all events in it 
were under his control. At any moment he could intervene and 
perform some wonderful act against those who opposed him, or in 
favor of those who accepted his sovereignty. Moreover his help 
was always ready to be given to his worshipers, and the correctness 
of this contention could be seen in the many wonderful deeds which 
he performed at their request, whether in their own behalf or in 
behalf of those whom they befriended. Such a view was, of course, 
the very opposite of the Lucretian axiom, nullam rem e nilo gigni 
divinitus unquam, and of the philosophic determinism which was, on 
the whole, the general belief of the educated classes in the Roman 
Empire; it would therefore immediately strike the attention of the 
gentile world and would appeal most to the class which felt the 
force of the philosophers’ argument against polytheism and idolatry 
but was repelled by their rigid determinism. It was absolutely 
accepted by the Christians and formed a chief part of their teaching. 

Scarcely less important in the general scheme of Jewish preach- 
ing than this doctrine of a free omnipotent God as absolute monarch 
of a universe which he had created was the proclamation that this 
same God had selected a single nation and given it the promise of 
ultimately inheriting the kingdom or dominion over the whole 
earth under the leadership of a King anointed by God as his repre- 
sentative. Probably there were differences of detail in the Jewish 
presentation of the promise, and in Jewish literature the figure of 
the anointed King or Messiah seems sometimes to be omitted, but 
the promise to the chosen people is in some form always present. 
It was however conditional: God had given his people a law, and 
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those who were willing to observe it could be incorporated into 
Israel, and so inherit the promise. But for the men and nations 
who remained outside there would be a day of judgment, carried 
out either by God himself or by his Messiah. On this day the 
chosen people would be safe, but all others would incur the wrath of 
God and be unable any longer to gain the salvation offered by the 
preachers of the synagogue to those who would listen to them. 
Finally, the proof that all this was true, as well as the enactments of 
the law, could be found in the Sacred Book, the infallible Scripture 
of inspired men, which carried in itself the guaranty of its truth by 
having foretold beforehand things which had already come to pass, 
and thus gave security that it was to be trusted in its further 
prophecies. 

Such were the main features of the Jewish propaganda: familiar 
enough as it seems to us it was sufficiently strange to the Greek 
world, and to its ears the essentially Jewish character of Christian 
preaching must have been obvious. The Book of Acts does nothing 
but confirm this view. The “true God,” “the promise,” ‘the 
chosen people,” “the Messiah,” and “salvation from the wrath to 
come” are clearly represented as essential parts of the Christian 
teaching, though they are not put forward in a controversial man- 
ner, and the implication is clear that Theophilus needs no con- 
vincing on these points; they are outside the circle of Luke’s 
controversial interest. 

Far more emphasis is laid on the new facts and doctrines which 
separate Christian from Jewish teaching.t These were in the main 


This increased emphasis is partly due to the fact that there was a living contro- 
versy at the time when Acts was written as to the right of the Christian church to 
exist in the Roman Empire. Judaism was tolerated, even if disliked, but if the 
Christians were not true Jews they could not claim the protection of this toleration. 
Two lines of argument were possible. First, that in accepting the Jews’ repudiation 
of the Christians’ claim to be the people of God the Roman Empire was doing what 
it had in the beginning refused to do—and becoming a judge of “words and questions 
of their law.”’ For that reason the story of Gallio is told in Acts with so much empha- 
sis. Secondly, that if the precedent of Gallio was really to be abandoned it was the 
Christians, not the Jews, who really represented the true religion of Israel. The 
answer of the Roman courts would of course have been that they were strictly follow- 
ing the precedent of Gallio and the best traditions of imperial government. They 
refused to be “judges of these questions” and accepted the view of the leaders of the 
Jews, not because they had passed judgment on it, but because it was the view of the 
official representatives of a superstition which they tolerated for reasons of state, 
though they despised it in all its branches as intellectual depravity. 
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either points concerning Jesus, from which arose the necessity of 
bringing into mutual accord the facts of his life and the customary 
doctrine of the Messiah, or points concerning the community of the 
Christians, from which arose the similar necessity of reconciling 
their position with the retention of the Jewish Scriptures. It is of 
course impossible sharply to divide these two series or to deal with 
them quite separately, for they constantly overlap; but on both 
can be traced the effect of the religious experience of the community 
and the influence on originally Jewish ideas of the connotations of 
the Greek expressions used to translate them. 


To understand the attitude toward Jesus on the one hand and 
messianic or christological doctrine on the other, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the development of thought which precedes it. Jesus 
certainly did not announce himself to the people as the Messiah; 
but it seems equally certain that he believed that he was in fact the 
Messiah in the sense that, though the kingdom over which he was to 
reign was not yet in being, he had nevertheless been anointed by 
God, through his representative, John the Baptist, just as David 
had been anointed by Samuel long before he actually attained to 
the functions of king. Thus he was the Messiah, but was not yet 
to come to reign as Messiah. This was the secret which he did not 
announce to the multitude, but at least some of his disciples knew 
of it and, regarding the resurrection as the proof of its correctness, 
announced it openly. 

The difficulty from the Jewish point of view was that the 
prophets knew nothing about a suffering and dying or risen and 
glorified Messiah. The Christian controversialist was therefore 
obliged, unless he broke away altogether from the argument from 
the prophets, to modify the doctrine concerning the Messiah so 
that it should cover the ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus. 
This modification is exactly what we find in the Acts. The ministry 
of Jesus, especially his preaching and his cures, is taken as the ful- 
filment of the promise and of the utterances of the prophets; his 
passion is explained as the fulfilment of the prophecy of the Servant 
of the Lord; and the resurrection and ascension are not only proved 
and explained by the argument from prophecy as the fulfilment of 
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the promises made to David but are brought into direct contact 
with the experience of the community by being taken as the direct 
cause of the gift of the Holy Spirit to the disciples. In the same 
way the experience of the gift of the Spirit was first explained as 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of Joel, and as a sign that the “‘last 
days”’ were come, but soon came to be valued for its own sake, as 
the direct reception of divine life, and was explained as due to the 
glorified Jesus who sent the Spirit from God, with whom he was, to 
his followers on earth. 

Obviously this whole complex of theological exegesis was pro- 
duced by the necessity of bringing the facts of the life of Jesus into 
accord with messianic doctrine, but equally obviously it changed the 
meaning of that doctrine. It tended to move the center of theologi- 
cal gravity from the future, containing the hope of Israel, to the 
past and present which contained the fulfilment of the promise, and 
it transformed the functions to which the Elect one was anointed 
from those of ruler in the Kingdom of God to those of Savior and 
Giver of the Spirit in an existing community. 

This changed view of messianic doctrine was promoted by the 
connotations of the Greek title adopted as the equivalent of Messiah 
by the circle of Christians from which the Acts proceeded. The 
attempt to translate “Messiah” literally by the Greek word mean- 
ing ‘‘anointed’’—xp.orés, Christ—was a failure, because “anointed”’ 
was meaningless, or nearly so, to Greek ears, and ‘‘Christ’’ almost 
immediately was adopted as a name instead of a title. The per- 
manent title used by Hellenistic Christians for Jesus is Kyrios, 
“Lord.” Probably it was adopted not directly as the equivalent 
of Messiah, but rather through the intermediate stage of an Aramaic 
use of the title Mar (Mari or Maran), perhaps in Antioch rather 
than Jerusalem. This title was not specifically messianic, but an 
honorable appellation especially appropriate to kings, and was 
naturally rendered by Kyrios, “Lord.” In the narrative of Acts 
“Lord” and “Christ” are clearly regarded by the writer as synony- 
mous, for he is too good a scholar of the Septuagint not to realize 
that “Christ”’ is a title, though in the common formulae of Christian 
expression he succumbs to the custom of treating ‘‘Christ” as a 
name. Whenever therefore he is writing freely, if he use the word 
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“Christ” at all, he takes it as a title, but more often he uses the 
word “Lord” which was more intelligible to Greek ears. 

At the same time, though there is little doubt but that in Acts 
“Lord” and “Christ” are synonymous, they must not be inter- 
preted in the light of what ‘‘ Messiah” meant historically in Jewish 
theology. It is characteristic of Greek Christians always to prefer 
the implications of their translations to the real meaning of the 
originals. Just as the Septuagint, not the Hebrew text, is the 
authoritative scripture of Greek Christianity so the word Kyrios, 
with its implications in Greek, is taken as the title of Jesus, and 
“Messiah” or ‘‘Christ” is interpreted in the light of “Lord,” the 
Greek equivalent used for it, not of its original and historical mean- 
ing. It is therefore desirable to ask how the word Kyrios came to 
be used, and what are its implications. 

The exact connotations of Kyrios have been the subject of much 
learned discussion in the last few years. The important points 
which have emerged are that to Greek ears ‘‘Lord,”’ when used in 
a theological sense, was associated with two main ideas: first, 
elevation above humanity, and secondly, the headship of a com- 
munity of worshipers who were benefited by the supernatural action 
of their Lord. An educated Greek would not have identified with 
the Source of all being the Lord whom he worshiped, but he regarded 
him as the source of his own salvation, both in this world and after 
death; he trusted, “‘had faith” in him and in the power of his name; 
he accepted the rites which he had established as of supernatural 
efficacy. If he belonged, as might be the case, to more cults than 
one, he would have more Lords than one; he would not deny the 
existence or power of the “Lords” worshiped by others;' he might 


t It is noticeable how much confusion was introduced into theology by the different 
attitudes of Jews and Greeks with regard to the connotation of the word “god” in rela- 
tion to “lord.” To the Greek mind éeés did not necessarily imply omnipotence. 
A god was more powerful than a man, but he was not able to do everything, and some 
gods were greater and more powerful than others, because the various gods had various 
powers. If #e6rns were taken to mean the general characteristic which made a being 
a “god,” rather than a “man” or anything else, the “lords” of the various cults were 
“‘gods.” But a tendency among philosophers to permit the use of 6 eds as an 
expression for the indivisible, eternal, and “incomprehensible” nature of ultimate 
reality which is “one” and not “many,” obviously clashed with this form of thought. 
A philosophic Greek could recognize the element of 9c6rms in an infinite number of 
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admit they were their Lords, but they were not his. Lord, there- 
fore, is essentially the title of the superhuman head of a cult- 
community, and when the Christians referred to Jesus as the Lord, 
it was in this sense that Greeks must have understood them— 
whatever they meant themselves—and in this sense that Greeks 
explained “‘Christ” after their conversion whenever they recog- 
nized that it was a title and did not use it merely as a proper 
name. 

It is obvious how powerfully this use of “Lord” as the title of 
Jesus, equivalent to Messiah, must have worked in harmony with 
the other line of thought, previously described, which, owing to the 
Christian interpretation of the Old Testament, placed the work for 
which Jesus was anointed in the present and past as well as in the 
rulership of the still future Kingdom of God. It completed the 
process which made him be regarded not as one who had been 
ordained by means of anointing to functions of ruling in the future, 
but as one who was the Lord of an already existing community. 


It is now possible to go back a little and notice how another 
line of thought developed the conception of an already existing 
community rather than the Kingdom of God as the sphere of govern- 
ment of the Lord Jesus. This was the development of that part of 
the promise which stated that God had chosen Israel as his own 
people. The Christians fully held to this view, but they maintained 


manifestations, some greater some less than himself, and any one of them might be 
his “lord.” He could accept the statement that his lord was 6eés so long as room was 
left for recognition of 6e5rys elsewhere, but he would be obliged to reject the statement 
that his lord was 6 es, not because it was positively untrue, but because its connota- 
tion of exclusiveness was untrue. On the other hand the mind of the true Jew 
would have accepted the statement that his Lord was 6 6eés precisely because of this 
connotation of exclusiveness. He was prepared to recognize the working of God 
everywhere, but the existence of @e6r7s itself only in his Lord. Philo is here, as in 
so many respects, far from being a typical Jew; he is either sui generis or Greek rather 
than Jewish. The transition of Christianity from Jewish to Greek surroundings made 
inevitable a mixture and confusion between these two lines, and the extraordinary com- 
plication of the development of Christian theology is due largely to intellectual hybri- 
dization. It is the production of some who thought “Jewish” but spoke “Greek,” 
of others who thought “Greek” and spoke “ Jewish,” and of others again who achieved 
the maximum of instability by thinking and speaking on various subjects in every 
possible combination of both “Jewish” and “Greek” at once. 
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that the promise made provision for the changing of its basis in the 
last days, so that the opportunity of enjoying its privileges should 
be extended to the Gentiles, and the congregation, or people of 
God, be no longer on a national basis. They therefore adopted, in 
speaking of themselves, the title of Ecclesia, which to Hellenistic 
ears must have inevitably taken with it the claim that the 
Christians were the chosen people, the true Israel.‘ This conten- 
tion again necessitated a new series of arguments from prophecy, 
and the Acts shows how part of the Christian theology was the 
elaboration of proof texts to show that the promise was not to the 
Jews only, but also to a congregation chosen out from the Gentiles. 
We have in fact the beginning of the elaborate arguments of the 
Christian apologists and of writers, such as the authors of Hebrews 
and Barnabas, who desire to show that the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment foretells the Christian church and belongs to it. 

Once more it is clear that this line of development converged 
to meet that supplied by the identification of Jesus as a “‘Lord.” 
Just as the original messianic doctrine, with its center in the Hope 
of Israel for the future, is swallowed up in the Hellenistic acceptance 
of Jesus as the Lord, ruling in the present, so the belief in an escha- 
tological Kingdom of God is swallowed up in the conception of 
Christians as the actual Ecclesia existing in the present—new, and 
yet in a real sense the ancient people of God. The Kingdom of 
God has not been omitted from the future, but it has receded into 
the background. 

It is easy to see in this development the controlling influence of 
actual experience, however profoundly modified by the suggestion 


’ExxAnola is the representative in the Septuagint, except in Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers, of gahal (usually translated in the R.V. by “‘assembly’’). 
It is this use of the word in the Septuagint which is really important, rather than 
any considerations derived from Greek etymology. Etymologically éxxAnola means 
the assembly “called out” from a Greek city by the herald, but as is usually the case 
with well-known and often-used words, this original sense, referring to the method 
of the assembly, was completely merged in the acquired sense of the assembly as such, 
and the persons composing it. For those who, like the first Christians, took the 
Septuagint as their sacred book, the fact that éxxAnoia represented gahal rather than 
e‘dhah would be a point of small importance. The word would be familiar to all as 
the characteristic designation of Israel, the people of God, especially in Chronicles . 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. See F. J. A. Hort, The Christian Ecclesia, pp. 3-15. 
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of words and their connotation. The Christians felt that they were 
indeed the chosen people of God, and they emphasized their organic 
unity with the people of Israel. But on the other hand their sense 
of newness was explained, and rightly so, by the consciousness of a 
psychical experience differing from that of the Jews, and this in 
turn was explained (in thought borrowed from Judaism, but in 
language familiar also to Gentiles) as due to the gift of the Spirit. 
This consciousness of a valid experience was also the main factor in 
bringing about the decisive action on the part of the Christians 
which broke the connection with the law of the synagogue beyond 
all chance of repair. Acts is quite clear in its testimony that the 
reason why the law was abandoned was the discovery, in the case 
of Cornelius, that the new psychical experience, which was explained 
as the gift of the Spirit, was shared by Gentiles, who, without 
observing the Law, had accepted the Christian teaching as to 
God and as to the “Lord of all”—Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
God had anointed—and therefore that such Gentiles could not 
be regarded as outside the congregation of the people of God—the 
church. 

The episode of Cornelius is clearly given in Acts as the actual 
fact which led to this breach with the law, and the writer’s sense of 
the extreme importance of such a breach is shown by the way in 
which he claims divine authority for three lines of argument in its 
support: first, the revelation made to Peter in direct connection 
with Cornelius, secondly, the conversion of Paul and his special 
mission to preach to the Gentiles, and thirdly, the argument from 
prophecy adduced at the Council of Jerusalem. 

It is however noteworthy that Acts does not attempt any argu- 
ments of the kind found in Galatians, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
or the Epistle of Barnabas. He clearly regards the law as having 
no authority for gentile Christians but as valid for Jews and Jewish 
Christians, and he always depicts Paul, a Jewish Christian though 
the apostle of the Gentiles, as himself observing the law quite 
strictly. The prophets on the other hand belong to the Christians, 
whether Jewish or gentile, not to the nation of the Jews, and they 
foretold the church, not the synagogue, as the heir of the promise. 
So much is clear, but Acts does not argue out the logic of this 
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position: it is content to tell the story so as to let history show why 
the church had reached this conclusion. 

The theology which in this way distinguished the prophetic from 
the legal aspect of the Old Testament seems to us extraordinarily 
artificial, and the position either of the Jewish Christians, who 
accepted the authority of the whole, or of Marcion, who rejected it, 
appears to be far more logical. To consider it from this point of 
view is, however, to miss the most important factor. The theology 
of Acts (which here, as in almost every detail, is the earliest form 
of Catholic theology) is the product of the attempt to be true both 
to history and experience. Roughly speaking, the Old Testament 
was the chief monument of the history of Israel: to reject it was to 
be cut off from the history of the chosen people, from the promise, 
and from the hope. To do this was the mistake of Marcion. But 
on the other hand, to accept the law was to deny the validity of the 
experience of the gentile Christians. To do this was the mistake 
of the Judaizers. However illogical and arbitrary may have been 
the form of early Christian theology—and it is incontestably both— 
it was right in maintaining that, though there is often a clash 
between experience and any given view of history, there can be no 
ultimate contradiction between history itself and experience. At 
all events, that seems to be the generalization in modern language 
of the theology which underlies the narrative given in Acts of the 
facts which led up to the Judaistic controversy. It is expressed a 
little later by the formula that the same Spirit which was in the 
Christian church had also spoken by the prophets. 

Thus in the theology of Acts, along with the conception that the 
community belongs to Jesus its Lord, is the complementary view 
that its members are the recipients of the Holy Spirit. 

The connection of the Ecclesia with the Lord Jesus is implicit 
throughout Acts, as it is in all other early Christian literature; the 
apostles are specifically his missionaries, and to his service Paul is 
converted. But it is not less plain that the members of the church 
were regarded as gifted with the Holy Spirit; even though certain 
points are obscure in the view which is presented of the working of 
the Spirit. It seems plain that the Spirit is the “Spirit of the Lord” 
of the Old Testament, but it is also sent from God by Jesus (Acts 
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2:33), and in one place it is apparently described as the Spirit of 
Jesus (Acts 6:7). This reminds us of the manner in which in Rom., 
chap. 8, the words “Christ,” “the Spirit of Christ,” ‘the Spirit of 
God,” “‘the Spirit,” are interchanged with no apparent difference 
of meaning, but in Acts the connection of the Spirit with the Lord 
has not reached the stage of identification represented by such 
passages, or still more by the direct statement, ‘‘the Lord is the 
Spirit” in II Cor. 3:17. Moreover the apparent exchange of usage 
between “Spirit” and ‘“‘angel of the Lord” in the story of Philip 
(Acts 8:26,29,39) suggests the confusion between angel and Spirit 
which is noticeable in Hermas and Tertullian and seems to have its 
origin in a remote chapter of Jewish theology. There is however 
nothing which really enables us to answer the question whether the 
Spirit was completely hypostatized or was regarded as an imper- 
sonal element sent by or from God. On the one hand the Spirit 
“‘speaks,”’ which is a personal act, but on the other hand it is 
“poured out,”’ which points rather to the view that it was an ele- 
ment, or, to use the customary and convenient phrase adopted by 
the Germans, a Fluidum. Constant combination of these views, 
inconsistent with each other though they seem to us, is as notice- 
able in Acts as it is in almost all early literature. It is as common 
to say that a man was filled with the Spirit and therefore spoke, as 
to say that the Spirit spoke through the man. 

Psychologically this difference of expression and the apparent 
confusion of views which it implies is due to an underlying differ- 
ence of experience. The prophetic speaker feels that he speaks 
because the Spirit first spoke to him; the message which he delivers 
is not his own, but that of the Spirit which constrains him; the 
Spirit is greater than he is, and if there is any question of the absorp- 
tion of the one being by the other—‘‘the Spirit” and “‘himself”’— 
it is the “‘Spirit”’ and not “‘himself” which predominates and sur- 
vives. But from the people this feeling of the prophet is hidden: 
to them it is clear that the prophet speaks, and the Spirit is looked 
on as an element which affects him in a manner analogous to the 
working of wine. It would be out of place to discuss here the 
degree of truth reached by these theories, but it is important to 
notice that the double line of thought which is so clear in Acts is 
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not merely due to the survival of various forms of primitive 
theology, though this no doubt affected it, but also to the fact that 
we have the description of the phenomena of inspiration from two 
angles of vision—that of the prophet, who regarded them from the 
point of view of perception from within, and that of the people, who 
regarded them from the point of view of observation from without. 
Ancient and mediaeval theology erected a doctrinal edifice by means 
of the application of logic and metaphysics to the data provided by 
these two descriptions of the phenomena of inspiration, but the 
productive work of the future will consist chiefly in the attempt to 
go behind these descriptions to the facts described. In other words, 
we are brought here to the territory which has been marked out as 
his own by the student of psychology and to that particular part 
of it which has become famous from the application to its dark 
recesses of the theory of subliminal consciousness. 

Since Gunkel’s remarkable book, Die Wirkungen des heiligen 
Geistes, there has been considerable discussion of the question 
whether in early Christian literature the Spirit is regarded as the 
source of all Christian life or only of special activities. The view 
has been widely held that in the Pauline epistles the Spirit is re- 
garded as the source of all Christian life, and some writers have been 
inclined to think that part of the contribution of Paul was the con- 
version of the earlier concept of the Spirit to a more ethical form. 
It is not necessary to discuss whether this be true of the Epistles; 
for the present purpose it is sufficient to notice that Gunkel has 
shown that it is certainly not true of Acts. 

The general conception in Acts is that Christians normally 
receive the Spirit, but not that all their actions are inspired by it. 
It is, as it were, only sometimes that the Spirit takes possession of 
them, and they speak ‘“‘in the spirit,” either with or without 
glossolalia, or perform miracles, of healing or of punishment, by 
its means. The Christian is not so much a man who is always 
and entirely obsessed by the Spirit, as one who is capable of 
obsession, or, one might almost say, liable to obsession, at critical 
moments. 

It is by no means plain in what way Acts conceives the means 
whereby the Spirit was imparted to Christians. It was certainly 
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given to the apostles, and only the apostles could impart it to 
others, but was it by baptism or by the laying on of the hands of 
the apostles? In the text of Acts, as it stands, there is no clearly 
expressed theory on the subject, or rather two conflicting theories 
seem to be implied. According to one series of passages it is implied 
that baptism ought normally to bring the gift of the Spirit. Accord- 
ing to another it is implied that baptism alone did not confer this 
gift, but that it followed when the apostles laid their hands on the 
converts. It is however possible that this difference in presenta- 
tion is due to a difference in the sources used by Luke in compiling 
Acts. If so it is noticeable that the passages which fail to connect 
baptism with the gift of the Spirit come either from Harnack’s 
“Jerusalem source A,” or from a special Peter-Philip tradition in the 
eighth chapter. These are the parts of the Acts which can with the 
greatest probability be attributed to written sources used by Luke, 
and, if it be nothing more, it is a remarkable coincidence that the 
chapters which on general grounds are suspected of representing a 
Palestinian tradition, different from that of the Hellenistic Chris- 
tianity to which Luke belonged, should also contain a view of the 
gift of the Spirit which is in harmony with Jewish ideas as to the 
method of imparting the Spirit rather than with Greek ones. The 
view that the Spirit could be conveyed by the laying on of hands 
of an inspired person is found in the Old Testament, but does not 
seem to be Greek, while the idea that it could be imparted by bap- 
tism in the name of a person may be Greek, but scarcely seems 
to be Jewish. 

Putting aside the question of the possible existence of different 
conceptions due to difference of sources, there naturally arises the 
problem of the origin of the “Spirit” theory of Christian experience. 
It is desirable to formulate sharply the exact problem. It is not 
the question of the origin of the experience. The experience itself 
is taken as given; but the question is raised why the early church 
formulated the expression or explanation of its experience in this 
particular way. From what Weltanschauung was it borrowing? 
Was it purely a Jewish-biblical one, or was it Greek, or was it both ? 

The popular Greek belief seems to have been twofold. Some- 
times “‘Spirit”’ is used as a synonym for “demon” and its union 
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with men is regarded as obsession; sometimes it is an element, a 
Fluidum, which was imparted by a god to the initiates into his 
mysteries. 

Both these forms of thought reappear in Jewish theology. The 
ancient Israelites seem to have had the primitive conception of a 
number of “Spirits” who were in the constant service of God. 
This service might result in good or evil for men, but it was all at 
the command of Jahweh, and it was possible to speak of an “evil 
Spirit from Jahweh.” The Spirits were the agents by whom 
Jahweh worked in the world, and it is impossible to distinguish 
between the primitive conception of Spirits and the later concep- 
tion of angels, for even if the theologians among the Jews distin- 
guished the two, the popular mind certainly did not do so. This 
may be called a polypneumatic theory; it doubtless survived 
up to the time of the New Testament, but it was modified by the 
development of the doctrine of devils, or beings who were “Spirits” 
but were not obedient to Jahweh. Gradually this modification 
took the place of the older view that evil as well as good comes from 
Jahweh, and theories as to the origin, work, and final end of 
those demons are frequently found in the Jewish pseudepigrapha 
and passed from them into Christian literature. Thus by the 
beginning of the Christian era the primitive polypneumatic 
theory of spirits working good and evil alike in obedience to 
Jahweh had been replaced by the theory of evil demons who 
worked evil against the wish of God and of angels who worked 
good at his command. The difference is due partly to changing 
nomenclature, partly to a changing doctrine of God and to a 
consequent reluctance to ascribe the existence of evil to him or to 
his agents. 

Perhaps not so old, but at all events much older than the times 
of the New Testament, is the doctrine of “the Spirit of God,” 
regarded practically as a Fluidum, an element which he “pours 
out” at will on chosen persons, or almost as what German 
writers very expressively term Gotlesstoff—material of which God 
consists. The possession of this element was ordinarily the 
privilege of prophets, or inspired persons, but it was believed 
that in the last days the Spirit would not be reserved for a 
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few specially favored persons, but would be poured out on all 
Israelites. 

Finally there was a tendency in Judaism, both in Palestinian 
and Hellenistic circles, to hypostatize the spirit, so that it con- 
sciously or unconsciously was regarded as a separate being, indis- 
solubly connected with, yet distinct from, Jahweh. This hypostasis 
seems sometimes to be almost if not quite identified with the “‘angel 
of the Lord” or with the hypostatized ‘““Wisdom.” Thus a close 
approach was made to a doctrine of a divine Spirit as personal as 
the Spirits of the old Semitic religion, which still survived in the 
form of angels and demons, but this doctrine was monopneumatic 
instead of polypneumatic. 

It is this last line of thought, a monopneumatic hypostatizing 
doctrine, which seems to differentiate Jewish from Greek thought, 
though the line of division is not easy to define. It undoubtedly 
reappears in Christianity, and it can certainly be traced to some 
extent in Acts, but it is not clearly stated, and in some passages 
the Fluidum doctrine seems to be more prevalent. There is there- 
fore scarcely enough evidence to justify us in regarding the view 
that the Spirit was especially given to Christians as due exclusively 
to the Jewish community or exclusively to the Hellenistic church. 
Both are possible, but certain indications in the facts already 
given point to the probability on the one hand that the origin of 
the doctrine—just as in the case with the title ‘Lord’”—must be 
sought in Palestine (and in this instance probably in Jerusalem), 
and on the other hand that its character was changed in some details 
in Hellenistic circles. 

There is no doubt but that the early chapters of Acts regard the 
gift of the Spirit as a “‘sign of the times.” That is Jewish: it is the 
belief that in the last days the spirit shall be poured out on all 
flesh. It was not a sign that the Kingdom was come, but that it was 
near at hand, and it is entirely in accord with all that we know of the 
theology of the earliest Palestinian Christians. It is also a markedly 
Jewish characteristic that the ‘‘ Jerusalem source A’’ and the Peter- 
Philip tradition contemplate the imparting of the Spirit by the 
“laying on of hands.” ‘That also is a Jewish form of appointment, 
though it cannot be shown that the Jews regarded it as conferring 
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spiritual gifts.‘ It most probably represents a tradition which is 
older than the Hellenistic movement. 

On the other hand the idea of baptism as a means of imparting 
the Spirit is unparalleled in Jewish thought, but is analogous to 
the rites of the Graeco-oriental mysteries. It is also true that 
baptism into or in the name of a person is wholly un-Jewish. The 
Jews used “‘baptism” or “washings” in religious services, but it 
is doubtful whether even the “baptism” of proselytes was an 
initiation service,? and the idea of connecting it with a personal 
name is quite unknown. Still less is there any Jewish analogy for 
the idea of a baptism which conferred the Spirit, and it must be 
noticed that this is not affected by the fact that in the Gospel John 
the Baptist is regarded as prophesying the gift of the Spirit by 
Jesus. The saying, “I indeed baptize you with water, but he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Spirit” clearly points to the gift of the 
Spirit, but it is in antithesis to, not in connection with, baptism in 
water, and this view is clearly taken in Acts1:5; 2:4ff. The apostles 
were not baptized with water at Pentecost, but the gift of the Spirit 
to them on that day has always been regarded as the fulfilment of 
John’s prophecy of a baptism with the Spirit. Baptism with the 
Spirit is a metaphor in which “Spirit” takes the place of “water.” 

t The statement is made by P. Volz (Der Geist Gottes, pp. 115 ff.) that the rab- 
binical theory of ordination implied that at least in some cases the Spirit was con- 
veyed by the “laying on of hands.” But Professor G. F. Moore points out to me that 
the passage on which he seems to rely says merely that “Men like Hillel and the 
little Samuel were worthy of the Spirit, but their generation was not worthy,” and 
this seems rather to imply that in spite of their worthiness they did not in point of 
fact receive the Spirit. There is no evidence that rabbinical ordination was regarded 
as conferring the Spirit, and the translation “laying on of hands” for the rabbinical 
shemikha is unfortunate though literal. Maimonides, whose testimony is uncon- 
troverted on this point and therefore probably correct, states that shemikha never 
involved a literal manual act. The ordination consisted in using the name of the 
ordained (not, be it noted, of the ordainer) and announcing that he has authority to 
act as a judge, and the rabbis were very careful to secure a succession of authority 
in this manner. It must be remembered that this ceremony was much more parallel 


to calling to the bar, or to appointment as a magistrate, than to ecclesiastical ordina- 
tion. 

2 The proselyte was baptized because he was a proselyte, he did not become a 
proselyte because he was baptized. The opposite is true in the Graeco-oriental cults: 
the initiate was an initiate because he was baptized, or otherwise magically treated. 
The same difference of view can be traced in the history of Christian baptism. 
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Such are the main features of the system of theological thought 
which underlies the Acts. It is based upon two pillars: the con- 
ception of Jesus as the Lord, and the conception of the church as 
the chosen people of God inspired by the Holy Spirit; but the two 
pillars are not separate, for the lordship of the Lord is a sovereignty 
over the community, and the Spirit which inspires the community 
is sent by the Lord. 


It is probably desirable, in conclusion, to attempt roughly the 
task of fixing the general position of this system of theology as com- 
pared with that of the other main documents of New Testament 
theology. It is clear that the point which really divides the Lukan 
theology from that of Mark or of Matthew is the conception of the 
church as a community which is separate from the Jews, but at the 
same time is the true representative of the ancient “people of God.” 
That is why Luke, unlike Matthew and Mark, was obliged to pro- 
duce a second book and not merely confine himself to recounting 
the life and the teaching of Jesus. 

Mark seems to have had the single object of persuading his 
readers that Jesus was the Messiah, in spite of the fact that Jesus 
himself had not announced this fact openly. In order to establish 
his case he tells the story of the wonderful deeds of Jesus; as a 
second line of evidence he quotes the testimony given on two occa- 
sions by the voice of God, first at the baptism to Jesus himself, 
and the second time, in identical words, to the disciples on the 
Mount of Transfiguration; and as a final corroboration of these two 
lines of proof he adds the culminating witness of God in the resur- 
rection. It does not appear to be any part of his plan to suggest 
that the teaching of Jesus was a new law, different from the law of 
Moses, or that his disciples were a new community, different from 
the community of the Jews. 

Matthew accepts the position of Mark but wishes to go farther 
and expound his view that the teaching of Jesus had the force of a 
new law. Therefore, while making use of the material already 
collected by Mark he adds to it from other sources all that he could 
find bearing upon the teaching of Jesus, and edits this so as to prove 
his point. His interest in Christianity is not that the disciples form 
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a new community, but that they have been intrusted with a new 
law which supplements and takes the place of the law of Moses. 

Luke, like Matthew, accepts the position of Mark and wishes 
to supplement it: but his supplement is not the proof that the 
teaching of Jesus is a new law, but that the Christians are a divinely 
instituted church, and therefore, although it is as necessary to his 
plan as it is to that of Matthew to repeat and expand the Markan 
document, it is also necessary for him to give the evidence justify- 
ing his claims not merely for the Christ, but also for the church of 
the Christians. It would not however be fair to say that Luke in 
this respect necessarily represents a chronologically more advanced 
standpoint than Matthew; the truth is rather that he and Matthew 
represent two different lines of development, probably in different 
places. Both of them are clearly later than Mark, but though they 
differ from one another, we cannot say that either is necessarily 
later than the other, as neither seems to spring out of the other. 

More striking still is the fact that the theology of Acts and the 
theology of Paul seem in the same way to represent separate lines 
of development. Even the most radical critics have been so much 
under the influence of the tradition that Luke was a pupil of Paul 
that they have been anxious, sometimes perhaps unconsciously, to 
find traces of Paulinism in Acts. But an unprejudiced inquiry 
rather goes to show that Acts and Paul are singularly independent 
of each other, for sometimes one and sometimes the other seems to 
be the more advanced, and there is no satisfactory evidence that 
either borrows from the other. 

Three sets of facts are especially cogent in this connection. As 
we study the use of the word “Christ” in Acts and in the Pauline 
epistles, Paul represents a greater divergence from what must have 
been the original usage of the word than Acts. In the Pauline 
epistles “‘Christ”’ is almost always used as a name, but in the Acts, 
except in certain formulae of belief, ‘‘Christ’’ is nearly always used 
as a title, and not as a name. There can be no doubt that the 
Acts stands in this respect nearer to primitive custom than Paul. 

In the same way in the Pauline epistles the soteriological expla- 
nation of the death of the Christ represents a more advanced type 
of thought than anything which is found in Acts. In most of the 
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speeches in Acts, in which the crucifixion is alluded to, there is little 
or no suggestion of any soteriological doctrine, and it is regarded 
primarily as the wicked act of the Jews. Here again Luke seems 
to be less advanced than Paul, though, unless one is prepared to 
maintain that they both belonged from the beginning to the same 
circle, ‘‘less advanced” is not necessarily the same as “earlier.” 

Against these two points, which go to show that the Pauline 
theology is in some respects more advanced than the Lukan, must 
be set the fact that the interpretation of the figure of the Servant 
of the Lord in Isaiah as a reference to the Messiah is markedly 
characteristic of Luke and is not found in Paul, although one would 
have supposed that, had he known it, Paul would certainly have 
made use of it to support his soteriological arguments. Here, 
therefore, Luke is more advanced than Paul. 

It seems therefore to be clear that, just as Matthew and Luke 
represent two lines of development in Christian thought, rather 
than two points on the same line of development, so also do Paul 
and Acts. It therefore follows that no safe conclusion can be drawn 
from a comparison between Acts and Paul as to the relative chro- 
nology of the Pauline epistles and Acts, even though it may very 
well be urged that we have here a fair argument that the editor of 
the Lukan books can scarcely have been a disciple of Paul. Al- 
though it is not true that pupils always represent an advance upon 
the ideas of their teachers, such serious retrogressions as the omis- 
sion of the Pauline explanation of the crucifixion and the more 
primitive use of the word “Christ” clearly afford a strong argument 
against the traditional view of the authorship of the Lukan writing. 
These have received far too little attention from A. von Harnack 
in his recent writings, owing apparently to his having fallen a victim 
to linguistic arguments of which it is safe to prophesy that few of 
them are likely to stand investigation in the light of a wider research 
into the custom of Greek writers. 

The relative importance of Pauline and Lukan theology seems 
sometimes to be misunderstood. No doubt for the history of 
Christianity Pauline theology was ultimately the more important, 
and in the end played the greater part in the formation of doctrine, 
but for the historian of the first two centuries their relative 
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importance must probably be reversed. The theology of Acts really 
presents to us in its earliest and simplest form the common intel- 
lectual basis of two divisions of thought, the interaction of which 
produced Catholic Christianity. There emerged from it on the 
one hand the attempts of the theologians, such as Justin Martyr 
and Irenaeus, who combine it with a Johannine Logos doctrine in 
order to provide a statement acceptable to educated Greeks, and 
on the other there arose a popular and uninstructed Christianity 
which practically forgot the teaching of the “true God” and 
replaced him by a “‘new God,” Jesus Christ; its most developed 
representation is in the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, just as the 
apologists and Irenaeus represent the line of the theologians. The 
struggles of the fourth century were very largely the inevitable 
contest between these two lines, and the victory of Athanasius was 
the triumph of logic over loose thinking; yet both lines can be 
traced by the historian to their origin in the rudimentary theology 
of the Lukan Acts, far more than to anything in the Pauline 
epistles. 











ECONOMIC SELF-INTEREST IN THE GERMAN ANTI- 
CLERICALISM OF THE FIFTEENTH AND 
SIXTEENTH CENTURIES’ 
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Historians, both Catholic and Protestant, agree in affirming the 
existence of an anti-papal and anti-clerical sentiment in Germany 
during the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. So much evi- 
dence has already been adduced in support of this affirmation that 
no further demonstration of its truth is necessary. The testimony 
of contemporary sources, presented in the following discussion, 
ought, however, greatly to strengthen such an assertion. Less 
general agreement will be found among historians as to the causes 
of this late mediaeval anti-papal and anti-clerical sentiment. The 
best authorities, it is true, concur in the view that this sentiment 
was the product of several causes or motives. Among the most 
familiar of these motives may be mentioned: the moral depravity 
of the clergy generally, and of the papal court in particular; the 
influence of Humanism, with its attacks upon the ignorance of 
priests and monks, with its ridicule of a stultifying and degenerate 
scholasticism, as well as with its exposition of the contrast between 
primitive and mediaeval Christianity; the religious need, i.e., the 
failure of mediaeval man to find religious satisfaction in the external, 
mechanical conception of Christianity prevalent during the Middle 
Ages, and his demand for a more personal and spiritual religion; 


t This paper, which was read at the meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, December, 1914, is the partial product of an investigation as yet incomplete. 
The author’s researches have been restricted, thus far, to the printed and unprinted 
records of the four cities Basel, Zurich, Frankfurt am Main, and Niirnberg, as well as 
to such published sources of other German municipalities as he has been able to obtain. 
It is his intention to continue his study of municipal and monastic archives, as well as 
of printed materials bearing on the subject, and thus to complete an authoritative 


monograph upon the economic activity of ecclesiastical organizations at the close of 
the Middle Ages. 
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and, finally, the motive of political interest, due to the clash between 
the interests of princes and city-states, on the one hand, and those 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy on the other. Moreover, no student 
of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century conditions in Germany can be 
ignorant of the claim, made by a considerable number of scholars, 
that economic self-interest was one of the important factors respon- 
sible for papal and clerical unpopularity both before and during 
the Reformation period.’ 

Several reasons might be urged why this last-mentioned factor 
should be subjected to more thorough investigation. In the first 
place, possibly in consequence of a very natural hesitancy to ascribe 
a change in religious convictions to so unworthy a motive as material 
self-interest, historians have failed to give it the attention it 
deserves. Secondly, the evidence adduced in support of this claim 
is, as yet, so fragmentary and limited as to be unconvincing. 
Finally, this claim has called forth already some opposition? Even 
if it has been admitted in part, effort has been made, none the less, 
to belittle its importance. 

Material self-interest of one sort has been generally recognized 
by historians, Protestant as well as Catholic, as instrumental in 
producing the German anti-clericalism of the later Middle Ages. 


* Johannes Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes (17th and 18th eds., Freiburg, 
1897), I, 742; II, p. 68; Traugott Geering, Handel und Industrie der Stadt Basel 
(Basel, 1886), p. 384; Kurt Kaser, Politische und soziale Bewegungen im deutschen 
Biirgertum zu Beginn des 16. Jhts. (Stuttgart, 1899), pp. 3 ff. and 188 ff. Credit is due 
to Professor Kaser for having called attention to more varieties of economic complaint 
against the clergy than any previous writer. In the excellent treatise just mentioned, 
he has made reference to most of the matters discussed in this article. In some in- 
stances, however, no definite sources have been cited; in others, the evidence presented 
is meager, very restricted both in quantity and in scope, and insufficient to justify the 
inference that such conditions widely prevailed. The writer of the present article 
believes he has not only set forth in a less scattered and more forcible arrangement 
matters already mentioned by Professor Kaser and others, but has also furnished 
enough new evidence and interpretation abundantly to warrant the publication of his 
research. It ought also to be known that the author of this article was unac- 
quainted with Professor Kaser’s contribution to the subject until a large part of 
his materials had been collected. 


2 Burckhardt-Biederman, Bonifacius Amerbach und die Reformation (Basel, 1894), 
p. 55; Wilhelm Stolze, Der deutsche Bauernkrieg (Halle, 1907), p. 27. 


3 Burckhardt-Biederman, op. cit., pp. 60 ff. 
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I refer to the interests affected by the papal financial oppression 
so common and so frequently criticized, particularly in Germany, 
during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and early sixteenth centuries. 
Bruno Gebhardt’s monograph, Die gravamina der Deutschen Nation, 
has made us familiar with the complaints against the papal traffic 
in benefices; against the pallium and confirmation fees; against 
the claims of popes to the incomes of vacant prebends; and against 
crusade taxes, as well as against the multiplication of indulgences— 
complaints iterated and reiterated throughout the two centuries 
immediately preceding the Protestant revolt.’ It is not difficult 
to understand how such papal impositions, resulting in a steady 
flow of wealth to Rome, might arouse opposition, not only from the 
higher clergy, but also from kings, territorial princes, and city 
councils, whose lands were being thus drained of their wealth. The 
common man in both town and country was also made to feel these 
burdens, as the higher clergy, in order to meet their obligations to 
Rome, were wont to levy additional taxes upon all those under their 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ‘‘Exactly these financial burdens [im- 
posed by the popes],”’ Janssen asserts, ‘‘ played the chief réle in the 
opposition to Rome.””? 

A few writers have made brief reference to the fact that the 
tithes furnished an additional economic cause for anti-clericalism. 
Most of the peasant articles, drawn up in connection with their 
revolts, contain complaints against at least the lesser tithes, as well 
as recommendations as to how the greater tithe should be employed. 
Moreover, in the council records of German free cities one finds 
numerous references to refusals on the part of peasants to pay 
their tithes. From the beginning of the sixteenth century until 
the outbreak of the Peasants’ Revolt of 1524-25, complaints of the 


* Bruno Gebhardt, Die gravamina der Deutschen Nation, pp. 33, 48, 58, 78, 83ff., 
95 ff., 109 ff., and elsewhere. 

2 Johannes Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, 1, 742. 

3 Niirnberg, Kreisarchiv, Ratsmanuale, 1502-3, Heft 7, “Sabato Lamperti”; 
1505-6, Heft 5, pp. 22a and 22); Frankfurt, Stadtarchiv, Ratschlagungsprotocolle, 
1498-1510 (1507), p. 986; Zurich, Siaatsarchiv, BV, 2, p. 125, No. 119; p. 128, 
No. 125; p. 177, No. 191; pp. 322 ff. and 329; BV, 3, pp. 62b, 227a, 227b, 229d. 
Mentioned without definite references by Kurt Kaser, Politische und soziale Beweg- 
ungen, Pp. 3. 
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clergy concerning difficulties experienced in collecting the tithes 
grow steadily more frequent." That this reluctance to paying 
tithes and the anti-clerical sentiment engendered by attempts of 
the clergy to force their payment were favorable to the success of 
the Protestant movement is self-evident. The peasants certainly 
believed that the triumph of Lutheran or Zwinglian conceptions 
of Christianity involved their emancipation from this hated 
financial burden. Considerable contemporary evidence could be 
cited to show that such a belief existed. A peasant of Schaff- 
hausen, for instance, meets a priest, slaps him on the back, as he 
laughingly remarks: “My Lord, your wax will become scarce 
soon, for, in the future, we are not going to give you so much in 
tithes or other offerings as formerly.”? Again, representatives of 
several peasant communities under the jurisdiction of Zurich, 
in their complaint to the city council concerning the tithes, assert 
that they are informed and instructed by the Scriptures that the 
tithe is merely an alms (i.e.,a voluntary, not a compulsory, offering) .3 
Evangelical preachers often encouraged the peasants in their hope 
of freedom from the tithe. The abolition of this tax was an avowed 
tenet of some so-called Anabaptists.s Even Zwingli, in his early 
preaching at Zurich, proclaimed such an economic gospel.® 


* Frankfurt, Stadtarchiv, Biirgermeisterbiicher, 1522, pp. 17), 20a, 20b, 22b, 414; 
1523, Pp. 36b; 1524, p. 300, 520, 54b,61a; 1525, p. 33¢, 33), 57a; Ratschlagungsproto- 
colle, 1517-33, p.98b. Cf. also Actensammlung zur Geschichte der Ziircher Reformation, 
ed. by Emil Egli (Zurich, 1879), p. 93, No. 267; p.97, No. 273; p.98, No. 274; p. 131, 
No. 365, etc. 

2 Egli, Actensammlung, p. 110, No. 314. 

3 Ibid., p. 132, No. 368. 

4 Ibid., p. 93, No. 267; Karl Dandliker, Geschichte der Stadt u. des Kantons Zurich 
(3 vols., Zurich, 1908-12), II, 311. 

5 Dandliker, op. cit., II, 335; Heberle, “Die Anfainge des Anabaptismus in der 
Schweiz,” Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie, III (1858), 232 ff.; G. Tumbiilt, “Die 
Wiedertiufer,” Monographien zur Weltgeschichte, VII, 17. Here the author repeats 
the charge, made by contemporaries, that Hubmaier preached against the payment of 
tithes. This charge Hubmaier denied. Cf. J. Loserth, “Die Stadt Waldshut,” etc., 
in Archiv f. oesterreichische Geschichte, LXXVII, 20. 

6 “ Allso sust mit sundern anschlegen hatt er [Zwingli] vil fromer liit verfiirt, dann 
er wiist jedem vogel sin ruf, jedem den strick zu legen, darnach er sich satzt, und si 
verblendet mit dem schyn, si werdend, so im anhiengend, fry liit werden, der zins, 
zeenden und pfaffenbeschwirden entladen” (“Johann Salat’s Chronik,” Archiv f. 
Reformationsgeschichte (Solothurn, 1868], I p. 41). Cf. also Dandliker, op. cit., II 
299; Heberle, Die Anfange d. Anabaptismus, p. 232. 
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The tithe, however, was only one of many economic grievances 
against the clergy. It must not be forgotten that cathedral and 
other church corporations, as well as monasteries, were in posses- 
sion of manorial estates. In Germany, ecclesiastical landlords 
were seldom, if ever, less oppressive in their exactions of rents, 
services, death taxes, and the like than their lay colleagues. 
Complaints against these burdens are too familiar to need 
more than mere mention.t Furthermore, the fact that the 
monasteries and other ecclesiastical foundations were so fre- 
quently the objects of attack during the peasant revolts of 
the later fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries is pregnant with 
meaning.” 

Another economic cause for anti-clericalism among the lower 
classes was the practice, adopted by the clergy, of exacting fees 
for religious services. Complaints against the imposition of charges 
for baptism, for masses, for extreme unction, for burial services, for 
the tolling of the church bells, and for gravestones are fairly com- 
mon.’ To these exactions, moreover, must be added the surplice 
fees, collected at intervals by the priests; voluntary contributions 
urgently requested on frequent occasions; the purchase of candles; 
and gifts solicited by the begging friars. Stimulated by the early 
successes of the Orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic, mendicancy 


* Zurich, Staatsarchiv, Ratsbiicher, BV, 3 (1515), p. 86b; (1523), p. 2376; cf. 
also Egli, op. cit., p. 319, No. 703 (1525); F. L. Baumann: ‘“‘Quellen z. Gesch. d. 
Bauernkrieges in Oberschwaben,”’ Bib. d. litt. Vereins in Stuttgart, CX XIX (Tiibingen, 
1876), 419 and 725. 

? Baumann, pp. 393, 399, 447, 479, 510, and elsewhere. 

3 Egli, Actensammlung, p. 116, No. 330; p. 132, No. 368; p. 168, No. 426; Johan- 
nes Kessler, Sabbata (Egli & Schoch, St. Gallen, 1902), p. 61; Salat’s “‘Chronik,” 
Archiv f. Refg., 1, 57; Oscar Schade, Satiren und Pasquille (Hannover, 1863), III, 141; 
“Flugschriften aus der Reformationszeit,’”’ XV, Joh. Eberlin von Giinzburgs sdémtliche 
Schriften, I (ed. Enders in Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke d. XVI.u. XVII. Jhis., 
Niemeyer, Halle, 1900), Nos. 170-82, p. 66; Walter Friedensburg, Der Reichstag zu 
Speier 1526, p. 545; G. E. Steitz, ““Reformatorische Persénlichkeiten,” Archiv f. 
Frankfurts Gesch. u. Kunst, N. F., IV, 116. 

4“Flugschriften aus der Reformationszeit,” XVIII, Joh. Eberlin von Giinzburgs 
sdmtliche Schriften, IIL (1902), in Neudrucke d. L., Nos. 183-92, pp. 176 ff.; Egli, 
Actensammlung, p. 110, No. 314; p. 214, No. 490; Schade, Satiren u. Pasquille, I, 
144; Luthers Werke (ed. Walch), XV, 2081, 2084, 2583, and 2597; Kurt Kaser, 
Politische u. soziale Bewegungen, p. 3. 
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had increased so enormously that, by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, it had become a veritable plague. Monks and nuns and 
even secular priests, as well as a host of laymen, followed the 
example set by the friars. City authorities were forced to adopt 
measures to check the evil. Begging was forbidden within the 
city walls unless authorized by the council! There is strong 
evidence, however, that the mendicancy of friars, monks, and priests 
was still a grievance at the outbreak of the Lutheran revolt. Not 
only did Luther write against it, but the representatives of the 
free cities placed it first in their list of complaints against the 
church, which they presented at the Diet of Speier of 1526.7 
Among the sources of revenue of the monasteries and other 
ecclesiastical foundations, few were more profitable than the endow- 
ments for anniversaries (Jahrzeiten) and similar services for the 
dead (Seelgerét). The belief in purgatory, as well as the belief 
in the church’s power, through its intercession, to set souls free 
from this place of suffering, supplied the church with an instrument 
more potent, perhaps, than the rod of Moses. Inexhaustible 
springs, not of water, but of gold, were opened up when the church 
proclaimed its doctrines of purgatory and priestly intercession. 
Early in the Middle Ages it had become the custom to provide 
for the welfare of souls in purgatory by means of endowments for 
masses and other services for the dead. These might be founded 
in one of two ways. Either property (or a sum of money) might be 
given to a church or monastery as an endowment to defray the 
expenses of certain services specified in the deed of donation, or, 
to meet these expenses, a sort of mortgage could be placed upon 
one’s property, necessitating an annual payment to the church 
or monastery of a stated quantity of produce, or its equivalent in 


1 Such was the case, for instance, in Niirnberg. The Ratsmanuale contain numer- 
ous grants of permission to friars, nuns, and lay individuals to beg for a limited period 
and at a specified place, such as the following: “den closterfrawen zu Mariepurgh 
bei Abemberg ist vergonnt an ein tafel einen tag das almusen ze sammeln vor einer 
kirchen,” (1492, Heft 6, Sabbato post Urbani; cf. also 1499, Heft 1, where the Augus- 
tinian Hermits are warned not to beg without the consent of the council, and 1515-16, 
Heft 5, p. 8a). 


2 Luthers Werke (Weimar ed.), VI, 450; Walter Friedensburg, Der Reichstag 2m 
Speier, 1526, p. 544; Luthers Werke (ed. Walch), XV, 2060, 2082, and 2563. 
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money." The latter of these alternative methods was very com- 
mon, particularly among the less prosperous. In this way it 
came to pass that, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, houses 
occupied by unfortunate burgesses in the towns, as well as peasant 
property in the country, were pretty generally burdened with these 
annual obligations (Giilien or mortgage-interest) for Jahrzeiten 
or Seelgerdt.2 That the day for the meeting of these obligations 
came around with most annoying rapidity we can well imagine. 
In bad years as in good years the debt was the same. We may 
be sure, moreover, that the creditor, in most cases at least, exacted 
fulland prompt payment. It should cause us no surprise, therefore, 
if these exactions aroused in both townsmen and peasants a bitter 
hatred toward the clergy. We can easily understand, also, how 
welcome to those thus burdened must have been the gospel of 
Luther and Zwingli, with its abolition of purgatory and its offer 
of salvation without money and without price. Complaints 
against Jahrzeiten and Seelgerét were in fact common enough, as 
the pamphlet literature and official records of the Reformation 
period clearly prove. 

Another practice had developed before the end of the Middle 
Ages which further burdened the property of many a poor peasant 
and townsman. I refer to the practice of borrowing money on 
mortgages (if, by analogy, we may so term them) created in much 
the same manner as those just described. In this procedure the 
borrower, in return for cash received, contracted for himself and 

t For illustrations of Jahrzeit and Seelgerat contracts cf. Frankfurt’s Stadtarchiv, 
St. Bartholomius Stift, No. 4085 (1500), and Barfiisser Kloster, No. 94a (1515). 


Cf. also Wilhelm Arnold, Zur Geschichte des Eigentums in den deutschen Staddten (H. 
Georg, Basel, 1861), pp. 95 ff. 


2 Basel’s Stadtarchiv, Erkenntnisbuch, II, 114 (1509); Zéircher Stadthiicher (Zeller- 
Werdmiiller), I, 64, No. 157; p. 244, No. 43; cf. also Arnold, op. cit., p. 96. 

3 Egli, Actensammlung, p. 20, No. 105; p. 116, No. 330; p. 106, No. 299; p. 169, 
No. 426; p. 214, No. 490; p. 235, No. 543, and p. 320, No. 703; Schade, Satiren u. 
Pasquille, I1, 38, 144, 236; III, 104, 142; Joh. Marstellers Aufruhrbuch (Grotefend- 
Jung, Quellen zur Frankfurter Geschichte, 11, 174 ff.), Article XIV; “‘ Die Berner Chronik 
des Valerius Anshelm,” V, 111 ff., Article XX XIII; cf. also G. L. Kriegk, Biirger- 
zwiste und Zustinde im Mitielalter (Frankfurt am Main, 1862), pp. 104 ff.; Dr. Wil- 
helm Liihe, “Die Ablésung der ewigen Zinsen in Frankfurt am Main,” Westdeutsche 


Zeitschrift f. Gesch. u. Kunst, XXIII (1904), 36 ff.; Kurt Kaser, Politische u. soziale 
Bewegungen, p. 4. 
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heirs to pay annually to the money-lender (or to the latter’s heirs) 
a specified sum (called a Giilt, or often, but less accurately, a Zins). 
The rate of mortgage interest was moderate enough, being generally 
5 per cent, or a one-gulden Giilt for a twenty-gulden loan. As in 
the case of Jahrzeiten and Seelgerdt, these loans were made without 
time limit. So long as the principal remained unpaid and the 
occupant of the mortgaged property met regularly the annual Giilt, 
or mortgage interest, the contract remained in force. The bor- 
rower or his heirs could, of course, cancel the contract by paying 
back the principal, provided the annual interest had also been paid 
up to date. In these contracts, moreover, the land, buildings, or 
usufruct rights on which the mortgage had been placed were 
deeded to the money-lender, although left in the possession of the 
borrower or his heirs. Should the interest (or Giili) not be paid 
when due, the creditor, as stipulated in the contract, could imme- 
diately foreclose the mortgage, bringing the matter before the 
courts, and claim such part of the property as would cover the debt 
as well as all costs involved in the transaction.t It will have 
been observed that these annual interest obligations passed thus 


Portions of such a contract, so selected as to set before the reader the character- 
istics described above, will be the best evidence in support of statements made in the 
text. ‘Ich Josterpeder gesessen zu offenbach und ich Posten Brede sin elich huss- 
frauw irkennen offinlich in diesem brieffe vor uns und unser erben das wir . . . . den 
hochgelerten wirdigen und ersamen Herren Conrad Hensel doctor der heiligen ge- 
schrieffte pherner der pfarkirchen im stifft zu Sant Bartholomeus in der stat franck- 
furt und den capellanen derselben pharkirchen und iren nachkomen . . . . eyn halben 
gulden gelts jerlicher gulte franckfurter werunge der alle jare jerlichen und iglichs jars 
besonder uff unser lieben frauwen tag . . . . erschinen und gefallen sal. Und ist 
der verkauft gescheen umb zehen gulden in gold egnanter werunge der sommen gelts 
wir verkeuffer . . . . wole vernoget und gewert sin und wir die inne unsern gebruch 
gewant und gekort han..... Und uff das die egnanten hern pferner und cappel- 
lanen und ire nachkomen der jarlichen gulte siecher und hebindig sin mogen so han 
wir yne vor den erbern luden schulthess und scheffen des geriechts zu offinbach ... . 
in underpfants wise ingesotzt und belacht insetzen und belegen in craft diess brieffs 
unser hoffreyde im dorff offinbach gelegen huss schuren gaden und aller irer zugehore. 

. Ist vorhin eigen und gefallen in dieselbe hoffreyden zehen schilling . . . . und 
ist die itztgnante hoffreyde vor hien nit versatzt vorpfant oder verschrieben i in keyne 
ee Und were sache das wir verkeuffer unser erben und nachkomen besitzer 
der obgnanten unser hoffreyden an bezalung des halben gulden gelts jerlicher gulte 
sumig worden und den uff zyt und ziel vorgnant nit bezalten, so mogen die obgnanten 
hern pferner und cappellanen ire nachkomen und inhelter dieses brieffs . . . . von 
iretwegen uffstunt nach solichen unserm sumenisse oder wan sie darnach wollent die 
obgemelte hoffreyde mit aller irer besserung und zugehore wie die funden wurdet 
vor die erschienen versessen und usssteende gulte auch kosten und schaden daruff 
ergeenden von geriechtes wegen oder mit bottenlone an geriechte zu ofinbach und als 
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from one generation to another. Now, one can readily imagine 
how a new generation, which had not enjoyed the benefit of the 
loan, but which had none the less to meet the annual obligation 
therefor, would feel toward the creditor who collected this annoying 
payment. The unpopular creditor might be a layman, for this 
practice furnished a profitable employment of money to many a 
lay capitalist in the prosperous German cities. Perhaps even more 
frequently, but at least very often, the creditor in such money- 
lending operations was some ecclesiastical corporation—a church 
or monastery. The rich landed possessions and other sources of 
revenue of ecclesiastical foundations provided them generally with 
ready money which they were not slow to employ in this profitable 
manner, once they recognized its possibilities. When, however, 
one realizes that the Canon Law forbade usury—and, in the popular 
understanding, any interest or charge for the use of money was 
usury—one is not surprised to find considerable complaint against 
this practice of money-lending and particularly against the clergy 
who profited by it." 


an damselben geriechte gewonheit und recht ist uffholen und erclagen die zu iren 
handen brengen und nemen damit thun und lassen brechen und bussen als mit andern 
iren eigen gutern..... Doch so han die obgnanten hern pherner und capellanen 

. uns obgnanten verkeuffern die sonderlich gunst und freundschafft gethan das 
wir oder unser erben und besitzer der obgemelten hoffreyden eyns yeden jars wan 
uns gefuget den halben gulden gelts jerlicher gulte . . . . mit zehen gulden an gold 
franckfurter werunge widderkeuffen mogen . . . . so ferre wir yne bevor abe betzalen 
die gulte nach antzal des jars mit aller usssteender und versessener gulte mit auch 
allem kosten und schaden daruff ergangen und so ferre die guter vorgnant nit weren wie 
vorsteet uffgeholt” Frankfurt am Main, (Stadtarchiv, St. Bartholomius Stift, 445 
[1500]). Cf. also ibid., 4385 (1508), which contains several similar money-loan con- 
tracts, the rate of interest in each case being the same, viz., 5 percent. Even tenants 
could and did often make loans in this manner, burdening property not their own with- 
out the consent of the owner; cf. Arnold, Gesch. d. Eigentums, pp. 112 ff. 


1 Cf. Schade, Satiren und Pasquille, “Von der Giilt,” II, 73 ff. The city council 
of Frankfurt sought to protect the citizens from abuses of this money-lending practice 
by demanding that it be notified of such transactions and by establishing a maximum 
rate of interest, as may be seen in the following decision: “Und wo sich aber... . 
begebe das die geistlichen so zcinss daruff hetten die behusunge buwen solten 
und wolten und die erbuwete behusunge uber iren grundt zcinss further umb 
eyn zcimliche widderkauffs gulten vererben wolten, sol man inen gonnen doch so das 
sie das eynem erbaren Ratt der widderkauffs gulten halber ein erkentnus vonn irem 
Capittel und oberkeit geben sollen und eyn gulden nit hoher dann XX gulden vererben 
sollen.” Frankfurt, Stadtarchiv, Ratschlagungsprotocolle, 1498-1510, I, 76a (‘Feria 
septa post dominicam invocavit anno 1505”’); cf. also Frankfurts Biirgermeisterbiicher, 
1521, p. 104a, and Joh. Marstellers Aufruhrbuch (Grotefend-Jung, Quellen zur Frank- 
furter Geschichte), pp. 174 ff., Article XVI. 
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It will be well, at this point, to consider the landed wealth of the 
church and the various ways in which it affected the attitude of 
laymen toward the clergy. The exact amount of land owned by 
the church in town and country has never been accurately estimated. 
It is to be regretted that there is so little reliable, statistical informa- 
tion concerning this matter. Beyond a doubt the landed wealth 
of the church was exceedingly great, possibly a third of the total 
land area, the usual approximate estimate. Gifts as well as pur- 
chases of land, continuing through several centuries, had increased 
its holdings enormously. Toward the close of the Middle Ages 
additional property, in the form of land-leases, together with the 
buildings and other appurtenances thereto, was being acquired by 
the foreclosing of mortgages through the failure of mortgagors to 
meet the annual dues for Jahrzeiten, Seelgeraét, andloans. This vast 
amount of property, it is well known, was not devoted wholly 
to religious purposes. To what uses, then, did the churches and 
monasteries put their lands, leases, and buildings ? 

From very early mediaeval times it had been the practice of 
both lay and ecclesiastical landlords to lease their lands in return 
for annual payments, either in kind or in money. Among German- 
speaking peoples such payments were known as Zinsen (from the 
Latin census).* The leases, in return for which these Zinsen were 
paid, might be granted for a specified term of years (Zeitpacht) or 
in perpetuity (Erbpacht). The latter method was the more com- 
mon and the annual payments or lease-rents were described as 
ewige Zinsen.? It will surprise no one to learn that a large portion 
of the income of ecclesiastical foundations was derived from this 
source. Investigation shows that each individual Zins was ridicu- 
lously small, owing to the fact that land values, until late in the 
Middle Ages, were not high. However, the multiplicity and varied 


t Arnold, Gesch. d. Eigentums, pp. 60 fi. 

2 The term ewige Zinsen was not applied exclusively to rent payments, but also 
to the annual obligations, in money or in kind, for Jahrzeiten, Seelgerat, and loans, for 
the words Zins and Giilt became interchangeable, hence indistinguishable, unless the 
purpose or cause of the payment were stated. 

3 Naturally, with the growth of the population in the cities and the consequent 
increase in the demand for land, land values increased. This unearned increment is 
indicated by the new Zinsen added to the old, not generally by the original landlord 
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character of these annual dues (Hofzins or Martinszins, Vogteizins, 
Leihzins, Schnitter, Ringe, Ehrschatz, etc.) which had to be paid at 
various times during the year by the occupant of the property 
must have caused much annoyance. That the tenants should 
desire to be. freed, in some way, from such frequently recurring 
payments is natural enough. And in fact we find, toward the end 
of the mediaeval period, an increasing demand for the privilege of 
purchasing emancipation from these numerous, annoying obliga- 
tions by a single large payment. The official records of German 
cities furnish copious testimony to the fact that the discharge of 
these perpetual rents was a reform urgently demanded by both 
peasants and townsmen.? Now, inasmuch as the clergy set them- 
selves generally against this reform, such opposition, as well as the 
multitude of ecclesiastical claims to dues, soobnoxious in themselves, 
must have contributed much to increase the anti-clerical sentiment 
of the age. One should bear in mind, in this connection, that 
perpetual property rents or similar obligations placed on property 
(ewige Zinsen) had come to be so highly esteemed by ecclesiastical 
corporations that, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
they made a practice of securing the right to such dues from prop- 
erty not their own. Long before the end of the mediaeval period, 


but by the tenant or lessee who improved the property, erected buildings on it, and 
subleased parts of it. The original or earlier annual rent obligations still persisted, 
in large part, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, although they had begun to 
disappear about a century earlier. Cf. Arnold, Gesch. d. Eigentums, pp. 60 ff. 

t Zurich, Staatsarchiv, Ratsbiicher BV, 2, pp. 137f. (1506); BV, 3, p. 31 (1515), 
p. 65 (1515); Egli, Actensammlung, p. 134, No. 370; “Salats Chronik,”’ p. 41; Grote- 
fend-Jung, Quellen, II, 48 (No. 101), 69 (No. 166); Frankfurt, Stadtarchiv, Barfiisser 
Kloster, No. 99 (1516). Cf. also G. E. Steitz, ‘‘Reformatorische Persénlichkeiten,” 
Archiv f. Frankfurts Gesch. u. Kunst, N. F.,1V, 135; Rechtsquellen von Basel, I, 236. 

2 Zurich, Staatsarchiv, Ratsbiicher A, 43, 1, No. 18 (1522-23); Ziircher Stadt- 
biicher, III, 229, No. 147; Grotefend-Jung, Quellen, II, 70; also ibid., pp. 174 ff. 
(Marstellers Aufruhrbuch, Article XI); Frankfurt, Stadtarchiv, Biirgermeisterbiicher, 
1525, pp. 79a, 87a, 105b, and 1116; ibid., Mgb. C 25, pp. 30-37; Rechtsquellen von 
Basel, I, 370; Friedensburg, Der Reichstag zu Speier, p. 547; cf. also Dr. Wilhelm 
Lie, “Die Ablésung der ewigen Zinsen in Frankfurt a/M., “‘Westdeutsche Zeitschrift 
f. Gesch. u. Kunst, XXTII (1904), 36 ff.; Arnold, Gesch. d. Eigentums, p. 302; Kurt 
Kaser, Politische u. soziale Bewegungen, pp. 205 f. 

3 Frankfurt, Stadtarchiv, Biirgermeisterbiicher, 1525, pp. 79@¢ and 87a; Egli, 
Actensammlung, p. 13, No. 71; Arnold, Gesch. d. Eigentums, pp. 297 f. 
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as is well known, property rents had become a marketable com- 
modity—a circumstance of the greatest importance to the landless 
craftsmen of the Middle Ages, enabling them to invest the money 
saved from their trade-earnings in profitable incomes from land, 
if not in land (which was less easily obtainable), thus raising notably 
their status in the social scale." But churches and monasteries 
also invested their surplus capital, to a large extent, in Zinsen, 
although need of ready money forced them often enough to sell 
such revenues. Bequests made to ecclesiastical corporations were 
another means by which land rents came into the hands of the 
clergy. At the beginning of the sixteenth century persons paying 
annual dues to the clergy for the use of property must have num- 
bered many thousands, and hostility to the clergy, on this account, 
was correspondingly widespread. 

Zinsen and Giilien caused complaint, however, for other reasons 
than those thus far mentioned. One can readily perceive that 
property overburdened with such obligations would be undesirable. 
In the course of time, as the buildings deteriorated, the rents and 
mortgage dues might amount to more than the use of the-property 
was worth. The result was that occupants of heavily burdened, 
old buildings in the cities found better and less expensive quarters 
in newer portions of the town. Those to whom the Zinsen and 
Giilten were due often had difficulty in obtaining new tenants. 
Such buildings, no longer remunerative, were allowed to go to 
rack and ruin. In consequence, the city authorities were forced 
to enact laws requiring the holders of Zins and Giilt obligations to 
improve the property. Ecclesiastical corporations refused, fre- 
quently, to heed such laws. Conflicts between the clergy and city 
couneils ensued, which, we may safely affirm, contributed somewhat 
to increase anti-clerical sentiment in the German cities.? 


t Arnold, pp. 138 f. 


2 “Ttem als hievor zu mehr malen der wusten und oden flecken so hie zu franck- 
fort ligen, ist geratschlagt und uf das mail den Stifften nemlich Sant Bartholomeus, 
Sant Leonhart und zu unser lieben frauwen verkunden und bynnen jarsfrist zu buwen,”’ 
etc. There follows a threat to seize the property if the repairs were not made within 
the year (Frankfurt, Stadtarchiv, Ratschlagungsprotocolle, 1510-17, Ia, 153a). Cf. also 
Ratschlagungsprotocolle (Frankfurt), 1498-1510, Ia, 76a, 82a, and 82b; Rechtsquellen 
von Basel, I, 236; Kriegk, Frankfurter Biirgerzwiste, etc., pp. 104 ff.; Liihe, Die 
Ablésung der ewigen Zinsen, pp. 36 ff. 
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The privilege of exemption from taxation, long enjoyed by 
ecclesiastical corporations, furnished, doubtless, one of the most 
frequent and universal causes for conflict between these bodies and 
the German municipalities. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, as has been remarked, the landed wealth of ecclesiastical 
foundations was enormous. It is evident that the exemption of so 
much land from taxation involved a serious loss of revenue to the 
city governments. Now, no student of mediaeval history can be 
ignorant of the efforts of the kings of France and of England, in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, to tax the clergy in their 
dominions. It should cause no surprise, therefore, to learn that 
the German cities, in like manner, sought to force ecclesiastical 
corporations under their jurisdictions to pay somewhat for the 
protection given these corporations by the city governments. And, 
in fact, the official records of several larger German cities do contain 
evidence in plenty of attempts to increase municipal revenues by 
curtailing clerical exemption from taxation. Privileges were ob- 
tained from emperors; appeals were made to the popes; and laws 
were enacted, with the one object, viz., to prevent a further loss 
of revenue by the falling of property into the dead hand.t Mon- 
asteries, the Teutonic Knights, and similar orders, finally also the 
city churches, were forbidden to acquire additional lands, either 
by purchase or by bequest. Should property be bequeathed to 
them, they were required to sell the same to laymen within a year 
or pay no less taxes thereon than a layman would be assessed? 
Before the end of the Middle Ages the ecclesiastical corporations 
in a few German cities had been forced, also, to pay some taxes 
to the municipal governments in addition to those assessed upon 
property acquired subsequent to the passage of the law just 

* Chroniken der deutschen Stidte, XVIII (Mainz), 126f.; Ziircher Stadtbiicher, 
II, 219 (No. 255); Liihe, Die Ablisung der ewigen Zinsen, pp. 36 ff.; Kurt Kaser, 
Pol. u. soz. Bewegungen, pp. 39 ff.; A. von Kostanecki, “Der 6ffentliche Kredit im 
Mittelalter,” in Staats- u. sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen (Schmoller), [X, Heft 1, 
Pp. 29. 

2 Bohmer-Lau, Urkunden der Reichsstadt Frankfurt, Il, Nos. 4, 69, and 108; 
Archiv f. schweizerische Geschichte, V, 215; Ziircher Stadtbiicher, 1, 19 (No. 48); III, 
212 (No. 127); Klemens Becker, Wirtschaftsverhdlinisse des westfalischen Benedictiner- 
klosters Liesborn (Diss. Universitat zu Miinster, 1909), p. 34; Liihe, pp. 36 ff.; Kaser, 
pp. 156 ff. 
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mentioned. In Frankfurt am Main, for instance, the three leading 
churches and other secular clergy of the city were required to pay, 
together, one hundred gulden, as often as the city council imposed 
the Bede or general poll and property tax.’ The enforcement of 
laws so injurious to clerical interests often called forth the most 
obstinate resistance. In the struggles which ensued, the clergy 
employed all the weapons at their disposal, including even papal 
interdicts.2 During intervals, sometimes short, sometimes longer, 
the clergy had to submit. However, evasions of these laws, if 
not open resistance to them, continued down to the Reformation 
to be common enough. Moreover, even in those cities in which the 
clergy paid regularly and peaceably the taxes levied upon them, 
the burgesses were keenly conscious of the fact that ecclesiastical 
corporations did not pay their just share of the fiscal burden imposed 
by the city authorities. The demand that the clergy be taxed as 
heavily as other citizens was certainly quite common at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century.‘ It needs, therefore, no strong 


t Cf. “Die Rachtung Johanns,” of 1407, Frankfurt, Stadtarchiv, Mgb. C, 25, the 
more important contents of which are given by Liihe, Die Ablisung d. ewigen Zinsen, 
pp. 36 ff. In 1446 the clergy of Basel with an income of 30 gulden or over were re- 
quired to pay an income tax; cf. Gustav Schénberg, Finanzverhdlinisse der Stadt Basel, 
pp. 211 and 215. This requirement was omitted from subsequent tax regulations, but 
we find the clergy in Basel, some time later, paying a considerable don gratust (ébid., 
p. 416). 

2 Chroniken d. d. Stédte, XVIII (Mainz), 126 f.; Kriegk, Frankfurter Birgerswiste, 
pp. 104 ff. 

3 Frankfurt, Stadiarchiv, Dominikaner Urkunden u. Akten, 427 (1480). This 
document contains a protest of the Dominican Order in Frankfurt against the proposal 
of the city council that the secular clergy and orders bear the same fiscal burdens as 
other citizens. Cf. also Frankfurts Ratschlagungsprotocolle, 1498-1510, Ia, 15 
(Teutonic Knights ordered to sell property kept beyond the one year allowed by law); 
Frankfurts Biirgermeisterbuch, 1517, p. 47 (Dominican Order requested to sell three 
newly required vineyards to laymen); ibid., 1522, p. 57b (St. Bartholomeus founda- 
tion guilty of keeping lands contrary to law). 

4 Basel, Staatsarchiv, Politisches, M, 4, No. 2, which contains the following: “Zu 
dem andern, so sind u[nsere] h{erren] [i.e., the city council] des entlichen willens mit 
allen geistlichen briestern oder closternn ein treffennlich insechenn zu thund, damit 
sy glich wie annder burgere hinfur gmeine burgerliche bschwerde tragen mussen.”’ 
Cf. also Basels Ratsbiicher, A 6, p. 118; B 4, p. 15; Frankfurt BB., 1525, p. 95); 
Grotefend-Jung, Quellen, II, 174 ff., Article III; Die Berner Chronik d. V. Anshelm, 
V, 111, Article 35; Friedensburg, Der Reichstag zu Speier, p. 547; Chroniken d.d. 
Stadte, XVIII, 106 ff.; Kaser, Pol. u. soz. Bewegungen, p. 188, n. 1. 
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imagination to regard this economic grievance as another of the 
causes for German anti-clericalism. 

But property taxes were not the only fiscal burdens from which 
the clergy claimed exemption. From their own manorial estates, 
outside the cities, as well as from their Zinsen and Giilten, ecclesi- 
astical corporations obtained considerable revenue in produce— 
such as grain, fruits, vegetables, wine, etc. In early mediaeval 
times the clergy had been allowed to bring these products into the 
cities free from the usual tolls and import duties. During the thir- 
teenth century municipal authorities seem to have awakened to 
the fact that these supplies amounted to more than the clergy could, 
themselves, consume, and that this surplus was being sold, with 
great injury to the revenue from excise taxes. Attempts were 
soon made to stop this leakage in the fiscal income. Restrictions 
were placed upon the quantity of produce which ecclesiastical 
corporations could import into the city free of duty. Each church, 
convent, monastery, or similar clerical organization was permitted 
to import, without toll or tariff obligations, only a specified amount 
of grain, wine, or other dutiable products, supposedly not more than 
enough for its own actual needs. The quantity, fixed by law, 
varied according to the number of persons for whom each corpora- 
tion had to provide.t These measures proved insufficient, however, 
as the secular clergy and monastic orders either evaded the laws 
and brought in more than their allotted amount or such allotment 
was more than the needs of the corporation required. Hence the 

«“Ttem den prediger herren sint eyn hundert und drissigk achtel frucht eyns 
iglichen jars zu irem gebruch und nit mehe male gelten fry zu gelaissen etc.” (1495) 
(Frankfurt, Stadtarchiv, Gesetzbiicher, III, XXVIII¢. For similar restrictions, made 
by the city council of Frankfurt am Main, cf. Gesetzbiicher, III, XVIII (1491), 
XXVII2 (1495), XVIII72 (1509). An interesting illustration of the attitude of the 
council, in such matters, is contained in the following enactment: “Item wan die Capel- 
lanen uff der pfarre wyne nidderlegen, den sie fur sich selbst im huse gebruchen wollen, 
so sollen sie inne den Rat sohriben und bitten sie uss genaden des nidderlage gelts 
zuerlaissen, wess dan eyn Burgermeister oder der Rate die porten herren desshalber 
bescheyt dar nach mogen sie sich zu halten haben und anders nit” (Frankfurt, Siadé- 
archiv, ’Ugb. 85 F. pp. 16f.; also Ugb. 85 F’, pp. 35f.). Cf. also Frankfurt’s 
Ratschlagungsprotocolle, 1498-1510, Ia, 34b, 78b, and 79a; Chroniken d.d. Stadte, 
XVIII (Mainz, Vol. II), 126 ff. and 129; Gustav Sohmoller, Strassburg zur Zeit der 


Zunfikimpfe, p. 136. That Niirnberg had similar laws is evident from the com- 
plaints against evasions given below. 
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cities enacted laws greatly restricting the rights of the clergy to 
sell produce on which excise duties were levied unless they paid 
these taxes exactly as lay citizens did." In some cities the clergy 
were strong enough to resist, successfully, all such efforts to curtail 
their privileges. Long and bitter conflicts were the result. Gen- 
erally, however, they simply evaded the laws, either secretly or 
openly. Many instances of such evasion or disregard of the law 
could be cited from the official records of Frankfurt am Main and 
Niirnberg. The sale of wine, both wholesale and retail, was the 
most common offense of this sort. Monastic organizations, 
including the orders of friars and even of sisters, as well as the 
Teutonic Knights, were the most frequent offenders, although 
the secular clergy, also, often incurred the displeasure of the city 
councils for a like disobedience of the law. 


« Frankfurt, Stadtarchiv, Ugb. 85 F’, pp. 35 ff. The city council of Niirnberg like- 
wise forbade the clergy to engage in commerce as is shown by the following decision: 
“‘bede closter zubevelhen und erpitten das er sich ains rats willen halt und weltlich 
hendel mussig sei” (Ratsmanuale, 1515-16, Heft 10, p. 15a). The Teutonic Knights 
were allowed to sell swine in the Frankfurt market but were required to pay the usual 
excise tax (Ratschlagungsprotocolle, 1498-1510, Ia. 79a). 

2 Chroniken d. d. Stédte, XVII (Mainz, Vol. I), 331, 333; ibid, XVIII (Mainz, 
Vol. Il), 124 f.; Kaser, Pol. u. soz. Bewegungen, pp. 49 fi. 


3 The clergy of St. Bartholomew, in Frankfurt, were found guilty of selling a large 
quantity of grain, contrary to the law (Biirgermeisterbiicher, 1518, p. 27); the 
Teutonic Knights in Niirnberg were called to account for evading the grain-tax (Rats- 
manuale, 1505-6, Heft 1, pp. 4b ff.; Heft 3, p. 2b); the monks of Heilbronn, near 
Niirnberg, likewise evaded the law (Niirnberg, Ratsmanuale, 1497, Heft 5). “Als 
geistlichen etwan viel win verschencken und eyn canoniken dem andern gipt an 
scholt” (Frankfurt, Ratschlagungsprotocolle, 1510-1517, p. 156b); the Vicar of Our 
Lady (Liebfrauenstift), in Frankfurt, sells wine contrary to the law (ibid.. p. 184a); a 
canon of St. Bartholomew refuses to obey the law, insisting on his right to sell wine 
(ibid., p. 230); cf. also Frankfurt’s Biirgermeisterbiicher, 1517, pp. 30a and 1300; 
1520, Pp. 45@; 1521, p. 85); 1522, p. 52a; 1525, p.52b. The illegitimate sale of wine 
by ecclesiastical organizations under the jurisdiction of Niirnberg was particularly 
common. The following citation shows clearly the determination of the city council 
to make an end of such evasion or disregard of the law: “Item es ist erteilt das hinfur 
von eynem yeden der im deutschen hof [i.e., the headquarters of the Teutonic Knights] 
trinkt, zecht oder wein heraustragt, das gelt nach laut des statgesetz genommen werden 
sol, unangesehen ob er furgeb, er hat des gesetz keyn wissen, auch ungeacht, ob man 
im den wein geschenckt oder vergebens geben hab” (Ratsmanuale, 1494, Heft 2, 
“Feria v post Domini Invocavit”). Cf. also Ratsmanuale, 1494, Heft 7, “Sabbato 
vigilia Petri et Pauli appostolorum”; ibid., Heft 12, ““Sabbato post Katherine,” and 
Heft 13, “Feria ante Lucie”; 1495, Heft 3; 1505-6, Heft 4, p. 13a; 1510-11, Heft 1, 
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In addition to this loss of revenue suffered by the municipal 
governments, there was another ground for complaint against 
clerical participation in the sale of grain, wine, and other produce. 
The ecclesiastical corporations became, thereby, dangerous com- 
petitors of lay citizens engaged in the same commerce. Moreover, 
when one considers the numerous and heavy fiscal burdens which 
laymen had to bear; when one remembers, also, that the clergy 
managed, generally, to undersell the lay merchants, one can realize 
how serious and injurious such competition must have been. 
Complaints brought by the gilds before the city councils prove 
conclusively that the citizens were fully conscious of this danger 
to their interests." 

A much larger number of gilds—and hence of citizens—may 
have been brought into opposition to the clergy, or, more accurately, 
to the monks or orders, as a result of industrial competition. If 
not a great deal, at least some evidence can be adduced to show 
that the craft-gilds also had a grievance, because their economic 
interests were endangered by monastic industrial enterprise. 
Monasteries, convents, and the Teutonic Knights, in some places, 
if not everywhere, received as members or employed persons skilled 


p. 16b, Heft 2, p. 10a, Heft 12, p. 16b; 1516-17, Heft 3, p. 21a, Heft 5, p. 2b and 76; 
1515-16, Heft 1, p. 1, Heft 2, p. 5a, Heft 5, p. 22a, Heft 6, p. 18b, Heft 9, p. 132. 

In the original draft of this article, it was asserted that the records of Basel, 
Zurich, Mainz, Speier, and of Worms, as well as those of Frankfurt and of Niirnberg 
contained evidence of clerical evasion of laws restricting the sale of grain and wine. 
Inasmuch as the clergy of Mainz, Speier, and Worms refused from the first to recognize 
such laws, they cannot be said to have evaded them. For evidence of opposition 
to clerical sale of wine in Basel and Zurich, see the following footnote. 


t “ Als die wirt uber die priesterschaft clagen, mit inen reden, das sie nit schencken 
in iren eygen husen,” etc. (Frankfurt, Ratschlagungsprotocolle, 1517-33, p. 1120). 
The wine merchants’ gild of Zurich complained to the council that the sale of wine 
by the clergy was detrimental to their interests; cf. Siaatsarchiv, Zurich, B VI, 246, 
p. 71 (“Samstag nach Margarethe,” 1516). ~Evidently in response to complaints made 
by the gild of wine merchants in Basel, the council of that city, in 1523, enacted a law 
restricting such commerce. This enactment reads as follows: “So ist erkanth und 
geordneth dasz die closter, stifft noch einzig geistlich personen hinfuro keinen wein, er 
sig von zinsen, zehenden, schulden oder in ander weg ankomen zu dem zapfien hie 
in der statt verschencken noch anmessen lossen sollen, er sig dann derselb gewachsen 
und haben denselben wein hie in unserenn bann erbawen,” etc. (Basel Staatsarchiv 
Erkenntnis Buch, III, p. 207; also in Handel und Gewerbe, Y, I, and Weinleute Buch, 
3, P. 258; cited by R. Wackernagel, Geschichte der Stadt Basel, I1, 436). 
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in the trades. Under the direction of the religious corporation 
these persons carried on their crafts, working, however, to supply 
the wants of those outside as well as of those within the organization. 
For instance, the city council of Niirnberg forbids a bleacher in 
the employ of the Teutonic Knights to ply his trade in the service 
of outsiders, threatening him with expulsion from its territories 
if he does not desist... Both in Basel and in Frankfurt am Main 
the bakers’ gilds complain that in the monasteries bread is baked, 
not only for the monks, but for citizens as well.2 The weavers of 
these two cities urge before their city councils that nuns in the 
neighboring convents be restrained from competition with them. 
Evidently in response to petitions from several craft-gilds, the city 
council of Basel adopted, in January, 1526, a series of enactments 
having as their purpose the suppression of all monastic labor 
detrimental to craft-gild interests. From these laws one can safely 
infer that the monasteries, in and near Basel, had been competing 
with a number of crafts, viz.: the bakers, bookbinders, shoemakers, 
cloth-cutters, coopers, carpenters, joiners, glaziers, and masons.‘ 


“Und den Birchelschund uff der teutsch hern pleychhaws sein hantwergk zu 
arbeyten sitzt, zu besennden, in furhalten seines hantwergks also zu arbeyten absteen, 
wo er nit wil, im die stat vom lannde zuverpieten” (Niirnberg, Kreisarchiv, Rats- 
manuale, 1497, Heft 10, “‘Tercia post Mauricy”’). 


2 Basel, Staatsarchiv, Handel und Gewerbe, Y,1I; Frankfurt, Stadtarchiv, Biirger- 
meister Buch, 1517, p. 77. 


3 Frankfurt, Stadtarchiv, Ratschlagungsprotocolle, 1510-17, p. 269@; Basel, 
Staatsarchiv, Handel und Gewerbe, Y, as above I (pages unnumbered). 


4 “Ttem die bueffer [coopers’ gild] beclagen sich der cléster, dass sie in drefflich in 
ir handwerck griffen, dan sy machen reiff band dugen und béden fass,” etc. “Item 
die dischmacher [i.e., joiners’ gild] beclagen sich der cléster halben, das sy fensterramen 
machen . . . . domit sy unss grossen schaden dundt.”’ “Item diewil sich ein ersamer 
zunft der spynweter als murer kiiffer zimmerliit dischmacher sich erclage we sy bishar 
grisslich von den clistern beschweret, das dieselben cléster briider habenn die selbige 
hantwerck konnden, deshalben sy zu briidernn uffgnomen . . . . desglichen sollen sy 
keinen bruder me haben der ein hantwercks man sig und das inn irenn clésternn trybe, 
es sig schnider, schumacher zimmerliit murer dischmacher oder anndere . . . . und 
niemans annders inenn wercken lassen,” etc. ‘Item es sollenn auch hinfurer weder 
priester oder miinsch in den cléstern biicher andern am lon ze binden [geben] .. . . 
sollen sy keine knecht so nit biirger oder zunfitig sind ze binden in iren leden setzen, 
sunder die selbigen den buchbindern so unser piirger oder zunfitig sind ze binden 
geben.” “Item es soll auch hinfurer niemans weder pfaffen miinch in clésternn 
oder sunst weltlich personenn so der glaser hantwerck nit gelert, ir zunfft nit habenn 
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Yet, it must be admitted, Basel may not have been typical in its 
complaint against monastic industrial competition. Indications 
of such competition in other cities thus far investigated are sur- 
prisingly few.t Unless much additional evidence of its existence 
elsewhere be brought to light we must regard this grievance of 
Basel’s craftsmen as somewhat exceptional. Nevertheless, inas- 
much as competition of this sort existed at all—and the evidence 
submitted proves that it did exist—it furnishes us with another 
phase of economic self-interest likely to increase anti-clerical 
sentiment in the German cities and to make Protestantism popular 
in those influential centers of German life. 

Surely, it must be admitted, the mediaeval church afforded 
abundant cause for economic complaint. Not only: the evils of 
papal finance, not only the draining of money to Rome, but a 
long array of other more or less injurious practices of an economic 
nature could be and were charged against the clergy, both secular 
and regular. The grievances to which we have called attention 
include the tithes; feudal dues and unremunerated labor; the sale 
of religious rites and ceremonies; so-called offerings, filched by 
avaricious priests and mendicant friars; burdensome obligations 
for Jahrzeiten, Seelgerét, and loans; property rents, made doubly 
onerous by their variety and by the hopelessly eternal character 
of such payments; clerical claims to exemption from taxation— 
depleting the city revenues and increasing the burdens of lay 
citizens; clerical resistance to tolls, tariffs, and excise dues; and, 
finally, unfair clerical competition with merchants and craftsmen. 

In the light of facts such as these must one not conclude that 
the Protestant revolt was essentially an economic movement— 
that material self-interest was the fundamental factor in the great 
sixteenth-century schism? No. That is not a necessary inference. 


keinswegs am lon frembdenn oder heimischen in der statt Basell nit glasenn oder 
venster machen,” etc. (Basel Staatsarchiv, Handl u. Gewerbe, Y, 1). Brief reference 
to this competition in Basel has been made by Ochs, Geschichte von Basel, V, 537; 
also by Geering, Handel u. Industrie d. Stadt Basel, p. 381, and by R. Wackernagel, 
Geschichte d. Stadt Basel, 11, 418. 


* For Zurich cf. Egli, Axtensammlung, p. 263, No. 589. For Mainz cf. Chroniken 
d.d. Stédte, XVIII, 130. See also Becker, Wirtschaftsverhdltnisse d. westfalischen 
Benediktinerclosters Liesborn, pp. 25, 29. 
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Any unprejudiced student of pre-Reformation conditions will find 
plenty of evidence that other motives, as well as economic self- 
interest, operated to produce that anti-clericalism which made 
the success of Protestantism possible. German municipal records 
bear testimony, in no uncertain manner, to the existence of political 
causes for complaint against the clergy. The private letters and 
printed works of educated men furnish indisputable proof that 
many were intellectually convinced that the church had departed 
far from the purity of primitive doctrine and practice. Many 
others, no doubt, were arrayed in opposition to the mediaeval 
church and its clergy as a result of moral and religious aspirations. 
It is more sane, therefore, and more in accord with all the facts, 
to affirm merely that the economic factor was much more widely 
and generally operative in the success of Protestantism than his- 
torians have, heretofore, been able or willing to concede. 
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I 


A popular preacher tells us that in a recent sermon on the 
claims of Jesus he quoted the familiar panegyric on Jesus by Jean 
Paul Richter: “‘He is the purest among the mighty, the mightiest 
among the pure, who with his pierced hand has razed empires from 
their foundations, turned the stream of history from its old channel, 
and still continues to rule and guide the ages.” But for some 
reason the quotation, although made in the climax of the sermon, 
did not carry: he was conscious that it had not reached the heart 
of his audience, and it was an interruption in the stream of his own 
thought. In the quiet of his study he sought the reason. He had 
often used the quotation, and generally with effect; it represented 
his own profoundest conviction, and it was an appeal to imagina- 
tion which at the fusing point of real sentiment in an audience is 
always ready for the rich rhetoric of a superlative affirmation. His 
investigation into the psychology of that quotation did not end till 
he had made this discovery. The modern man does not care to 
have Jesus commended by the old methods of superlative and 
rhapsody and purple patches of rhetoric. He fails to respond to the 
art, homiletical or other, which stiffens Jesus into a background of 
gold and keeps him there ‘“‘faultily faultless, splendidly null, dead 
perfection, no more.” That particular preacher has omitted the 
quotation in question and its many literary brothers ever since. 

An experienced preacher to college students makes the con- 
fession that for years he has avoided any reference in his addresses 
to college men and women to Napoleon’s famous words on Jesus 
spoken to General Bertrand in St. Helena. The last time he used 
that histrionic piece of rhetoric he noticed that the students 
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smiled. They felt that the words were a pose; and the poseur 
as confessor may deceive some of the elect, but college students 
will not worship where they are not allowed to discriminate. They 
are not satisfied with the call to take the shoes off their feet; they 
must know that they are standing on holy ground. The character 
of Jesus they have not been allowed to examine in a scale of 
values. They have been told in one way and another that it is 
as unnatural as to botanize on their mothers’ graves. 

These two words of confession, growing out of experience with 
men in entirely different spheres of life, show us that the intellectual 
and moral demands of the world are about the same everywhere. 
There is a demand, probably more or less unconscious, for a sense of 
reality in dealing with the character of Jesus. Men are not satis- 
fied with what has been told them about that character, usually by 
the accredited teachers of the church. They have the feeling that 
what they have heard is rhetorically strained, psychologically 
faulty, or morally unusable. 

The heart of humanity is right in thinking that the character of 
Jesus is central, and unless the more acute moral sense of our age 
is satisfied a revolution is bound to follow. There is no doctrine 
of the faith that does not come back at last to find in the character 
of Jesus confirmation and support. There is no hope which does 
not find in Jesus its goal and home, and only in his character 
can the hope be realized. But at the same time we are conscious 
of a number of changes. In ten years the entire problem of ethics 
has been revolutionized. What were once virtues may be regarded 
with suspicion, and old-fashioned pieties may be reprobated. It 
has been a shock to many excellent Christians of the old-fashioned 
sort to learn that they were “criminaloids”—criminals in the 
making. Specialists in certain virtues may even be counted very 
dangerous enemies to society. All this means that a new concep- 
tion of character is growing up very rapidly in our modern life, with 
a stringency and sense of penalty which the old seldom had, with 
a feeling of responsibility which is almost an obsession, and with a 
social content which admits no substitutes for defective or lack- 
ing graces of the life. The old method of interpreting character 
was atomic and verbal; it made much of single moods, actions, 
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motives, and virtues. The new method is genetic. The old psy- 
chology was that of distinct faculties; the new psychology is the ex- 
amination of the stream of consciousness as it passes, recognized 
as a single, flowing, and vital unit, whose depth and direction may 
be studied, but whose content cannot be changed. It is also the 
new ethics: life is a flowing stream, character is its recognition and 
value. The ethical conception has changed many times in the 
history of faith, and the character of Jesus has had to be reinter- 
preted at each change. The reinterpretation of Jesus is going on 
at the present time. In what form does his character come 
forth ? 

The last term in the interpretation of the character of Jesus is 
his will. It is strange that never till recently has it been made the 
co-ordinating center of his life. It has always been recognized as 
an element to be considered, but as the synthesis of all his holiness 
it has been strangely overlooked. Just as the new psychology 
makes will the integral fact of all life, so the new ethics refuses to 
stop till personality has been interpreted in terms of will. Jesus 
as an expression of will is giving to our faith a new sense of religious 
psychology and religious character. But it has taken a long time 
for interpreters to reach the place of vision, and some who are old 
in faith find it difficult to orient themselves. 

When we go to the sources in the Gospels we are confronted by 
these indubitable difficulties as we begin to gather the material for 
ethical appraisement of Jesus. The synoptic problem is by no 
means settled, and the mystery of the Book of John is greater than 
at any time in the history of biblical scholarship; but we have found 
out enough to show that there are differences of value in the Gospels, 
and that they cannot be quoted or used indiscriminately. No 
people at the time of the birth of Jesus had such a conscience for 
character as we know it today. The very word character, while 
Greek in its origin, was metaphysical in its meaning, and was so 
used by the author of the Hebrews. Very late in time it has been 
taken out of the region of metaphysics and given an ethical con- 
tent. In the King James version the word does not appear at all. 
It is only in the last 150 years that the word has become accli- 
mated in our common speech. In some evangelical quarters, 
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where obscurantism is cherished and ignorance is beatified, the word 
character is still held in deep suspicion. Salvation by character 
is said to be the most deadly tenet of modern Unitarianism; yet 
there are many who have never taken the trouble to find out 
what Unitarians mean by the phrase. It does not hold quite 
the absurdity which evangelical piety is accustomed to see 
in it. 

But above all, even a cursory reading of the Gospels as they 
have come down to us makes us aware of a peculiar order of appre- 
ciation with regard to Jesus. To us, living in this far-off result 
of time, his character is first in importance. But in the Gospels 
we find another order of appreciation altogether. His power, with 
all its evidences of miracle and authority, was what first of all 
appealedtomen. Then his teaching, with its simplicity and novelty, 
gripped their imagination: they said that no one had ever spoken 
like him, and that what he delivered was a ‘‘new doctrine.” What 
are usually called his “claims,” but unhappily so, next arrested the 
attention of his generation and invited a valuation of his person- 
ality. The question of his character, as we use the word, became 
acute nowhere except in Jerusalem, and was not even there made 
an issue till the Passion Week. His personal religion, or his piety, 
was considered of such secondary importance by the writers of the 
Gospels that we recover it only when we have enough spiritual 
imagination to deal with hints and to use sidelights. 

Ullman says: ‘Jesus made upon others an inevitable impres- 
sion that he was sinlessly perfect—only a monotone of approbation 
and admiration of the moral elevation of Christ.” It is almost 
perverse even for a man obsessed with an idea to write that way. 
In his lifetime definite charges were made against Jesus, and un- 
certainty as to his character and sincerity persisted to the very end. 
In most of these charges there was the spirit of hatred, malignancy, 
and crass ignorance; the standards by which he was judged were 
those of the legalism and conventionalism of the age. But when 
we have made every explanation and every acknowledgment the 
fact remains that for many of the pious, in the fine sense, in Israel, 
Jesus was a problematical character. Ullman’s statement is con- 
tradicted by the critical atmosphere into which Jesus came and in 
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which he lived. The charges made against him in his lifetime were 
of three classes. 

The social charges were the first in order. The men of his time 
were scandalized when he ate with outcasts; when he enjoyed 
good cheer—from which they concluded that he was no prophet 
at all, but a gluttonous man and a winebibber; when he did not 
employ the ablutions which sanctified the social customs; and 
when he unclassed himself by making himself a friend and cham- 
pion of outcasts. These charges we have turned into the glory of 
his character; but to the men of his day they were unforgivable 
transgressions. The personal charges against Jesus were more 
serious: they were mostly the result of the bitter controversies in 
Jerusalem. He was accused of having a devil, of being a Samaritan, 
of being insane, of being a deceiver and a liar, and flatly of being 
an “evil doer” or “sinner.” The religious charges against Jesus 
were three—he had broken the Sabbath, he had broken the tra- 
ditions of the elders, and he had committed the sin of blasphemy. 
The last offense was of course the most heinous of all. He was 
accused of having committed the sin of blasphemy when he forgave 
sins, when he made himself equal with God, when he called himself 
the Son of God, when he claimed pre-existence, when he prophesied 
the destruction of the temple, and when he promised to return to 
earth as judge. The piety of Israel revolted against such pre- 
tensions—and it was not all malignant hatred or misunderstanding. 
There was not in the religious apperception of the time that sub- 
conscious appreciation which could accept the novelty of Jesus. 
While much of this material is from the late Gospel of John it 
represents without doubt a common feeling on the part of many 
with regard to Jesus. 

Ullman’s statement is just as inadequate when we test it by 
the appeal which the character of Jesus has made since his own con- 
temporaries passed judgment upon him. We are familiar with the 
general skepticism of the gentile world as to the character of Jesus 
for at least three hundred years. It would be a depressing task to 
make a list of the charges against the character of Jesus which were 
hurled so generously during those centuries—some of them so 
unutterably vile that we can trace their source at once to the moral 
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purlieus of the Roman Empire. The acutest criticism of Jesus 
which has come down to us is that of Celsus; it was his evident con- 
viction that Jesus was an impostor. The charge was an easy one 
to make, and as easy to credit, because in the breakup of the 
Roman Empire shams were more popular than any realities, 
whether of knowledge or life. The neo-Platonists, however, were 
disposed to think of Jesus as a great sage, and to him they accorded 
the character of a sage. 

In our own time there has been a reaction from the superlative 
praise of Jesus, and in the process the character of the Master has 
been called up for reappraisement. Those who now judge him 
are not scandalmongers; the fleshly school leaves Jesus alone. 
They are men who are in earnest over the great concerns of our 
age; many of them are militant leaders for righteousness. Some 
of them judge by asking anxious questions. Others have the fear 
that they may have to send from the prison of the age and 
beseech Jesus to tell if he is sufficient for these things, and if 
not, are they to look for another? In the discussion in the Hibbert 
Journal on “Jesus or Christ,” these defects in the character and 
teaching of Jesus were found in all seriousness. The ethics of Jesus 
are limited in these ways: he has no adequate sense of social justice, 
his teaching on divorce is rigoristic and based on the theory of sex 
subordination, his denial of the virtue of thrift has had disastrous 
social results, his teaching on non-resistance is so unfitted to occi- 
dental life that the Christian world has simply ignored it, and his 
concessions to popular belief, such as demoniacal possession, have 
been responsible for some of the darkest ages in the history of the 
world, and for cruelties which cannot even be mentioned. We can 
also recall the moral equivocations of which it is said Jesus was 
guilty when he destroyed property and used the methods of the 
exorcist. Then, too, there are many who cannot see the life or 
teachings of Jesus in any other than the apocalyptic sense. They 
agree with Robert Louis Stevenson, who in his Lay Morals tells us 
that Jesus “is too hard on men.” ‘The judgment passed on the 
character of another is so much a matter of training and experience 
that we can appreciate at once the shrewd observation of Julian the 
Apostate, in which he condemns the Master he had once served. 
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“Having done nothing in his lifetime worthy of fame unless anyone 
thinks it a very great work to heal lame and blind people and 
exorcise demons. ... . ” All good men have come to believe that 
the greatest work of all! = 


All this makes one thing, at least, entirely clear. There is no 
“monotone” of appreciation of the character of Jesus. It will 
show also how from time to time in the history of the church the 
terms of that appreciation have shifted and new emphases have 
been created. 

We shall get rid of some metaphysical intrusions whose one 
business seems to confound, if we will make clear to ourselves a 
very simple distinction. Jesus at no time claimed absoluteness in 
knowledge, power, or character. In the records as we have them, 
we find that in these realms of life he was distinct from God and 
inferior to God. He was less than God in knowledge. “Of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father” (Mark 12:32). He was 
less than God in power. “But I have a baptism to be baptized 
with; and how am I straightened till it be accomplished!” (Luke 
12:50). He was less than God in character. ‘Jesus said unto 
him, Why callest thou me good? There is none good but one, that 
is God” (Mark 10:18). When we attribute the qualities of 
absoluteness to Jesus at the time he went about doing good, we 
get lost in a maze of contradictions. It is well to remind ourselves, 
therefore, that we can do nothing in proper interpretation till we 
accept the fact that Jesus had really emptied himself. 

Then, too, the method of representing Jesus in the character 
which we follow is not uniform in the New Testament. The differ- 
ent conceptions of the incarnation which we find in the New Testa- 
ment are responsible for as many distinct interpretations of his 
character. Four suggested modes of incarnation are found in the 
New Testament; each has its corresponding conception of the 
character of Jesus. In the Synoptists the incarnation is treated 
as an imposition of divinity on Jesus, partially in earlier life, 
essentially at his baptism, and completely in his resurrection. 
Since incarnation is thus a gradual process, his character must be 
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dynamic: he grew in grace and in favor with God and man. In 
Paul’s writings the incarnation is the serial story of suspended 
divinity. It is not the history of something taken on, but of some- 
thing held back. Just what was in Jesus and of which he was 
impoverished and which was emptied from his higher nature, Paul 
does not tell us. But he can have only one theory of the char- 
acter of Jesus in sucha view. Since the entire transaction is on the 
plane of the miraculous and supernatural, the character of Jesus is a 
piece of flawless integrity. The human aspect of the making of 
the character of Jesus does not seem to have appealed to Paul in 
any way. John’s interpretation of the character of Jesus is unique. 
He does not agree with Paul that the incarnation means suspended 
divinity; it is the assumption of other modes. In other words, Jesus 
did not yield any power or knowledge when he was in the flesh. 
His life was a perfect microcosm of the eternal glory. The char- 
acter of Jesus in John is not only perfect, but transcendant. The 
teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews with regard to the incarna- 
tion is based on the theory of correspondences; the writer has 
little to say about the metaphysics of the problem, but much to 
reveal concerning its ethical import. To him the incarnation 
was essentially a problem in mediumship—how God could get 
himself known to men. As a medium Jesus had to be entirely 
human or he could not stand between man and God. The treat- 
ment of his character, therefore, is genetic. Jesus had real life, 
real fears, real temptations, and real suffering. The character of 
Jesus was not something which he inherited, but something which 
he achieved—he was “made perfect.” 

The New Testament, therefore, considers Jesus as faultless, holy, 
righteous, or perfect. Is any one of these terms sufficient to 
describe character as we know it and demand it today? Is there 
any term beyond these that we can use, and which will take the 
truth in them and make it integral? In the history of the church 
there has been a natural order in the interpretation of the char- 
acter of Jesus. What does that order disclose both of conclusive- 
ness and satisfaction ? 

1. It was entirely natural that the first test of the character of 
Jesus should be the negative one which is always suggested in a 
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society thoroughly conventionalized and legalized. The sinlessness 
of Jesus rather than his positive character is the issue at stake. 
Was Jesus sinless, faultless, blameless? This was the first ques- 
tion and, as we have seen, was answered in very different ways. It 
was the question which Jesus put to his own contemporaries, 
according to the late writer of the Book of John, and which they 
found impossible to answer affirmatively. ‘Which of you con- 
victeth me of sin?” It was the question uppermost in men’s minds 
as the end drew near. Was he really guilty of the charges brought 
against him, or of the more deadly innuendoes which the authorities 
dropped concerning him? The first testimonies to the innocence 
of Jesus were spoken by those who knew him slightly or not at all. 
Pilate said he found “no fault” in him; his wife called Jesus 
“that righteous man’; the robber affirmed that Jesus had done 
“nothing amiss”; and the centurion had the profound impression 
that he was a “righteous man.” It is possible to make too much of 
these testimonies. They were not spoken by those who had com- 
panied with him, and only one of the four ever made confession of 
him. 

Yet we cannot doubt that in the first age the church did well to 
foster the idea of the sinlessness of Jesus, even as a purely negative 
conception. Jesus was further commended to that generation in 
terms of ritual and custom. In the first chapters of Acts he is 
called several times the Righteous or Holy One, and even in later 
writings this view-point of the character of Jesus is pressed (Acts 
3:14; 8:25; 22:14; I Pet. 3:18; I John 2:1; 3:7; Heb. 4:5). It 
seems that a more positive conception of the character of Jesus 
would not have been accepted or understood in that age which had 
much to say about law and its infringement. He was “without 
sin”; he had “‘no guile”; he was “without blemish”; and as a 
high priest he was ‘‘ holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners”’ 
(Heb. 4:2; I Pet. 2:21; 1:9; Heb. 7:27; I Cor. 5:21; I John 3:5). 
The New Testament references to the character of Jesus are, almost 
without exception, in proof of his sinlessness. But when we 
examine the passages they impress us by their infrequency and 
also by their casualness. They show that the character of Jesus 
did not mean to the early church quite what it does to us. 
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The extended studies in the character of Jesus have kept close to 
the. negative New Testament conception. The very titles of 
Ullman’s and Dorner’s books, The Sinlessness of Jesus and On the 
Sinless Perfection of Jesus, show that they are almost entirely con- 
cerned with the proof that Jesus did not sin. The verdict of “not 
guilty” is excellent as far as it goes, but in our modern love of the 
positive and efficient it will not carry us into the appreciation we 
desire. We must agree with Schmiedel: “So far as Jesus is con- 
cerned, it is certain that all the writers of the New Testament 
assumed his sinlessness, even though they spoke of it with remark- 
able infrequency.”” The mind of the church could not long be 
contented with the purely negative portrayal of the sinlessness of 
Jesus. 

2. When the Greek mind in the church began to deal with the 
question of the character of Jesus it did what anyone might have 
foreseen who was at all acquainted with the Greek genius. The 
Greek fathers interpreted the character of Jesus in terms of his 
knowledge. It was a theory which had held a consistent course 
since the days of Socrates that knowledge is virtue. The Platonic 
idealism had made complete knowledge final character, and Aristotle 
had made the ¢pdvpos as distinct from the orovéaios, the perfect 
man. When the theory was applied to Jesus a certain balance of 
syllogism was inevitable. Perfect knowledge means infallible 
character. If Jesus was perfect his knowledge must have been 
complete. The difficulties which the Greek fathers found in the 
Gospel records they got rid of in one of two ways: they either 
ignored the passages which showed the ignorance of Jesus, and 
fastened on such a book as John, which clearly taught that the 
knowledge of Jesus was not suspended by his incarnation, or they 
evolved some form of the Docetic doctrine that Jesus only appeared 
to be ignorant—he created an illusion for a holy purpose. This 
conception of Jesus was so common among the Greeks that Lucian 
called him “crucified sophist.”’ 

The connection of the knowledge of Jesus with his character 
is to this day an unsettled question in evangelical circles. The 
sharp finality of the Greek principle that knowledge is character is 
of course denied in view of the psychology and ethics of all experi- 
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ence. But the question is still open in view of the entanglement 
of the knowledge of Jesus with problems of his consciousness and 
authority. Besides, the question is asked in all seriousness if 
ideally perfect knowledge does not mean complete character—if 
Jesus is final character—there must be in the human consciousness 
of Jesus full knowledge of all things. It is recognized, however, 
that a statement like this is too rigorous; formal logic has a way 
of breaking down entirely in a problem of actual experience. The 
unethical results of the balanced theory of complete knowledge and 
final character are too obvious to be ignored: in that case the 
character of Jesus was a gift or inheritance and not a development, 
it was an inevitable result and not a discipline. This conception 
of the character of Jesus, therefore, has ceased to make appeal 
in times of experience, while it is often revived for theological 
necessity. A word like this from Garvie is like a tonic: ‘‘ Neither 
omniscience nor omnipotence can be tempted. The one is pro- 
tected by the insight into the moral character of all actions, and 
the moral results of all decisions, and the other by its absolute com- 
mand over all moral resources.” 

Recent discussions in the consciousness of Jesus have made us 
understand some things in the twilight zone. The complete knowl- 
edge that Jesus claimed was a revelation of God. “All things are 
delivered unto me of my Father, and no man knoweth the Son 
but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him” (Matt. 
11:27). Here is the claim to final knowledge, but it is the knowl- 
edge of personality, insight, and process: it is not the knowl- 
edge of phenomenal fact or history. The ignorance of Jesus is no 
sign of defect in character, nor does it reduce our sense of reverence. 
Knowledge in itself does not always excite reverence; it may only 
create a reaction or excite pity. The signs of the ignorance of 
Jesus Gore believes are the following: he was surprised at his 
parents’ anxiety (Luke 2:49); he marveled at the unbelief of the 
people; he was perplexed by the desire for a sign (Mark 8:12); 
he asked questions which showed that he desired information, 
“Who touched me?” ‘Where have ye laid him?” (John 11:34). 
The very word that John uses to describe the knowledge of Jesus— 
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ywwoxew—shows that it came from experience (John 2:24). The 
insistence on the perfect knowledge of Jesus as a mark of his 
complete character comes largely from those who would use his 
name and words to decide questions of history and scholarship. 
We simply cannot read the character or even the authority of Jesus 
in terms of his knowledge. We must believe that his character, 
like ours, was made in many gaps of ignorance as well as on the 
tablelands of revelation. We can quite understand Luther’s peace 
of mind when he says: ‘When I thus picture Christ to myself, 
then I paint him rightly and accurately. I seize and have the 
right Christ as he paints himself, and then let all thoughts and 
speculations of the divine majesty go. I hang and cleave to the 
humanity of Christ.” The reaction from the theory of the com- 
plete knowledge of Jesus has gone very far when a writer like For- 
syth tells us that Jesus was uncertain of his own death: “this 
truth was not always perfectly clear in Christ’s earthly thought; 
he was mistaken about it, even in Gethsemane the thought which 
he missed about it was discovered by the Apostles.” Schleier- 
macher’s word has a definite meaning: “‘The measure of knowledge 
is plainly to Jesus not the measure of piety.” 

3. The sacramental view of life was bound to create another 
equation with the character of Jesus. The suffering Savior was 
made perfect by the things which he suffered. What makes char- 
acter, according to this standard, is not sinlessness or knowledge, 
but suffering. Because there was no sorrow like the sorrow of 
Jesus there could never be a character like his. Because he 
carried the sins of the world, because his wounds were for the heal- 
ing of the nations, there was only one way out, and that was the 
perfecting of his character. In other words, complete character 
means complete sacrifice. Because Jesus was the man of sorrows 
and acquainted with griefs, he was the perfect sonof God. Because 
he cried from the depth of human woe, he is now “the holiest in 
the height.”” Suffering is the exact measure of character. 

There is something so fine and noble in this teaching, especially 
when flung by actual experience in the face of a gainsaying world, 
that in many quarters it is accepted as a commonplace. There is 
much of psychological truth in it; all things worth having, so a 
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great psychologist tells us, are won at the point of pain. The 
sacramental ideal of life has made the upward trend in evolution 
and at the same time created the Christian order. It has made 
Christianity the cult of the Suffering God. But it does not con- 
tain the whole truth. Suffering does not always create character; 
it is generally an acid in which something of value is dissolved and 
lost forever. It has made the martyr idea the test of life and 
fidelity; the test that Jesus proposed to himself was that he had 
finished the work which God had given him to do. It has often 
magnified passivity where positive virtues were needed; it has even 
called some of the healthy reactions of revolt and change sins against 
the Spirit. The sacramental view of the character of Jesus domi- 
nated all art for more than a thousand years: it became the natural 
inheritance of the mystical spirit. Without modification it still 
holds its own in some communions. It was against this Jesus that 
Swinburne revolted and objurgated “the pale Galilean” whose 
breath had made the world gray. Suffering is not a complete 
equation for the suffering of Jesus, although it is an element which 
must always be used. 

4. The evangelical spirit was too healthy to hold forever to 
the hectic Christ. When speculation ceased to be dependent on 
an exact equivalent for the character of Jesus that it might have a 
basis for a theory of the atonement—with the attendant problem 
of merit and transference—the character of Jesus was studied as 
an ethical whole and as an example. It became an embodiment 
of virtues, which men might see written large, and which they might 
copy. Fora time a number of books appeared in which the virtues 
of Jesus were made so many examples for life. They were often 
sentimentally considered and as casually discovered. The lists 
of these virtues have never been the same, nor has a harmony of 
them ever been attempted. The basis of analysis has always 
depended on the immediate practical need, and the result has been 
either a string of adjectives or a book of balanced rhetoric. Some- 
times the virtues have started from the mental characteristics; 
but as often they have been expressions of sentimental division in 
the personality of Jesus. We get the feeling, however, that there 
is no finality in the recital of a string of virtues; it has always been 
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notorious that what is the illegality of one generation may be the 
virtue of the next. The set of approved virtues of one period may 
make no appeal at all to the men of the next age. The changes are 
too swift to make the character of Jesus a scheme of graces, one of 
final and universal appeal. Our missionaries have discovered that 
the virtues of the Orient are very often the scorn of the Occident. 
Interpretation of Jesus by way of the virtues generally means that 
only those virtues which appeal to a generation are brought out, 
while the others, which may in every way be more important, are 
either ignored or denied. The particular virtues that an age finds 
in Jesus tell us what its ideals are, but only in a most unsatisfactory 
way are they a real interpretation of that character itself. 

Some of these interpretations have had great practical value. 
They have humanized the Master, they have fitted him into definite 
social situations, and they have revealed him as one who knew what 
was in men and who lived like men. But they have failed to 
satisfy. They have been too atomistic, they have been too impres- 
sionistic; and they have fitted too easily into some social or ethical 
scheme. This has often been felt, and attempts have been made 
to find either “the balance” or the “universality” of his character. 
Yet as a discipline in instruction this method will always have 
value. But it will never be final as it has no co-ordinating principle. 

5. The search for the co-ordinating principle in the study and 
interpretation of the character of Jesus has resulted in a very 
fruitful line of research. It has been given different names: it has 
been either a study of the sentiments of Jesus, a quest for his 
temperament, or a psychological review of his life. But practically 
they have all had the same result: the character of Jesus was what 
grew out of his peculiar endowments, whether we think of them in 
terms of temperament or heredity. It has been a deliberate 
attempt to recover the humanness of Jesus. In so far as it has 
done that, it has succeeded. 

It has made several emphases which were needed. For one 
thing, it has made the character of Jesus positive. It has proved 
that such a statement as this by Paulsen is entirely wrong. He 
says that the Greeks believed in affirmation; but that Jesus com- 
mended and exemplified abnegation. He is sure that the Greeks 
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had a love of nature; but he is just as certain that Jesus scorned it. 
He says that the Greeks believed in intellectual development; but 
that Jesus taught the need of intellectual distrust. Jesus, again, 
believed in non-resistance; the Greeks taught the personal and 
social values of courage. The temperamental interpretation of 
Jesus shows all this to be entirely inadequate. Neither the teach- 
ing nor the character of Jesus was negative. In Pindar’s Orphic 
Hymn Jupiter is represented as uniting both sexes in his own person. 
Jesus did unite in his character what seemed to be the most antag- 
onistic elements—but it is only when any one of them is severed that 
it seems to be negative. 

Furthermore, the temperamental study of the character of 
Jesus has recovered the joy of Jesus. The early church knew it 
and loved it, but it was lost during the long night when his suffering 
was the sole test of his character. The tendency has been to unite 
it with a certain sentimental tenderness. Strauss began this kind 
of appreciation. ‘‘Jesus appears as a naturally lovely character, 
which needed but to unfold and to become conscious of itself.” 
A word like this from Renan is what we might expect: “His lovely 
character, and doubtless one of those transporting countenances 
which sometimes appear in the Hebrew race, created around him a 
circle of fascination.” Even the highly critical Keim has this to 
say of him: ‘Is not the principal description of him as being gentle 
and joyous justified by the record?” In the last edition of his 
life of Jesus, Strauss says: “This joyous continuous conduct of a 
lovely soul—may it be described as the Hellenic quality in Jesus.” 

The popularizers have made much of the joy of Jesus. Dawson 
says concerning it in his very readable life of Christ: “‘He became 
the incarnation of the spirit of joy, the symbol of the bliss of life— 
Christ’s gracious gayety of heart proved contagious. “In his 
Dreamers of the Ghetto, Zangwill puts into the mouth of a Jew this 
astounding proposition: “I give the Jews a Christ they can now 
accept, the Christians a Christ they have forgotten. Christ, not 
the tortured God, but the joyous comrade, the friend of all simple 
souls, the lover of warm life and warm sunlight, and all that is 
simple and free and beautiful.”” The same recovery is reflected 
in Bouck White’s Call of the Carpenter: ‘There is joy breathing 
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forth in the Carpenter which is unmistakeable. His words are full 
of wedding bells—an unabashed joyousness.” Many such quo- 
tations might be given, but these will show how completely the 
aspect of the joy of Jesus has entered into the conception of his 
character. 

The recovery of the joy of Jesus and the recognition of his 
human quality in temperament have been suggestive and thor- 
oughly stimulating. But they do not hold the final factors in the 
character of Jesus, and in themselves they may easily be exagger- 
ated in importance. As a matter of fact, the study of character 
from the standpoint of temperament is always unsatisfactory. We 
never know whether the photograph of the passing mood is a real 
indicator or not. Emotional states are always unstable, and where 
the material from which we can draw is so slight as we find it in the 
Gospels, there is always a great uncertainty and exact statements 
have no value. We do not know what the temperament of Jesus 
really was. From the same material three psychologists have 
come to as many different conclusions. One is absolutely sure that 
he was of the gentle, sanguine type; the second is quite as certain 
that he was of choleric, even irascible character; the third tells us 
that Jesus is the most complete melancholiac of history! If his 
temperament is uncertain, if his moods can be variously inter- 
preted, and his emotions can be exaggerated, it must be acknowl- 
edged that it is not in these that we have the final terms of the 
character of Jesus. Yet in coming to this conviction we grant 
with appreciation the contribution which this aspect of the hu- 
manity of Jesus has furnished in the interpretation of his character. 

6. The character of Jesus is now in process of reinterpretation 
and appreciation in the correlations of will. It is the final factor 
which will give us a complete co-ordination of his character, and at 
the same time make a unity which no other suggested factor such 
as sinlessness, knowledge, sacrifice, virtues, or temperament can 
furnish. It takes every valid interpretation which these points of 
view can furnish, and it drops from them everything that is merely 
casual or non-essential. 

The interpretation of the character of Jesus in the terms of his 
will is the only one to which we can now advance. The new psy- 
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chology is a psychology of will. Will has been taken out of the 
purely metaphysical realm and made a problem of practice. Some 
elements in the old discussion of free will versus determinism are 
now seen to be later scholasticism. Neither life nor mind furnish 
the sharp alternatives which the Fathers supposed. More and 
more as the study of the consciousness of Jesus has progressed it is 
seen to be primarily a question of states of will. The new social 
demands, with their emphasis on efficiency and the adoption of the 
philosophy of “the power to will,” have made will the final test 
of all character. The test the modern man puts to himself and to 
his generation he automatically transfers to his interpretation of 
Jesus. 

When we turn to the Gospels, as we have already seen, it is not 
the separate virtues of his life which first impressed the people, but 
his exhibitions of will. What they felt first, and what they never 
ceased to be fascinated by, was his display of power, was his 
instinctive authority, was his complete mastery over every situa- 
tion. The qualities which he showed are those of will—his courage 
never failed him, he had always the calmness of mastery; his loyalty, 
according to Royce, was the completeness of his character, and 
loyalty is will turning itself into holy habit; his self-possession 
gathered what would otherwise have been scattered thoughts and 
feelings into complete use. Only a will fully co-ordinated can be 
intellectually free, and at the same time can be morally dissident. 
It was these qualities of his will which made the authorities turn 
from him in the first place. It was the ability either to impart him- 
self to others or to be absolutely alone that declared him the Son of 
God with power. These are the qualities which show resources 
of will—and they never failed him. 

Furthermore, the tests for life which Jesus proposed for himself 
and for others are the tests of will. ‘‘He that willeth to do his will 
shall know.”’ The word for love which he used was éyarn—which 
is good will. It is the love based on appreciation, a sense of values, 
and a loyalty of mind. It was that which made Jesus bow before 
the disciples to wash their feet, and at the same time made the inter- 
preter think that as Jesus had begun to love them he would love 
them to the uttermost. The knowledge and the love, therefore, 
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which Jesus commended are the qualities of will. He believed that 
his will was complete because it was an exact expression of the will 
of God. Because he had discovered the will of God he had been 
intrusted with the Father’s love, power, life, mission, and honor: 
these are so many rays from the central orb of the divine 
volition. 

When we analyze the will of Jesus a little more closely we find 
it strictly true that in his case “character is perfectly educated 
will’’—to use Novalis’ famous definition. From his own language 
we gather that he tested his will in these distinct ways. 

a) He had a complete mystical relation with God. To be 
in touch with God is the result of discipline; in it hunger and 
instinct may give us the first impulse, but only a will in mastery 
makes it a habit. The latest interpreters of the mystics tell us 
that mysticism is only another name for transformed will in its 
relations with the divine. 

b) Jesus tested his will in the sense of the divine purpose. To 
think the thoughts of God after him was in Herder’s view the final 
test of a disciplined mind. If that be true in the phenomenal 
world of nature, we can see at once why Jesus had the right to 
boast when he read God’s purpose in the providential order. “I 
do always those things which please him.” 

c) Jesus tested his will by the mobility of his plan while he kept 
his purpose unaltered. Rigidity is will ceasing to work on the 
side of imagination. We cannot tell how far the plan of Jesus 
was changed. Recent interpreters are inclined to think that it was 
changed frequently. But some things are entirely clear. The 
several escapes which he made, the rapid movements which he 
frequently ordered, and the growing or changing emphases of his 
teaching show how responsive he was to the immediate need. Jesus 
knew how to deal with the very difficult situation of the changing 
order. 

d) Jesus tested his will by the dedication of his life. He was 
about his Father’s business. Whether as servant or son his one 
task in life was to carry out his Father’s will. Dedication is an 
act of will—it is a process of elimination, subordination, and 
responsiveness. 
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e) Jesus tested his will by the discipline of his life. There was 
much from which he shrank and from which the human in him 
revolted; but it was all to him the Father’s will, and therefore his 
plan. The discipline of life is the expression of will. 

f) Jesus tested his will by the expression of his personality. He 
was not afraid to let the man within him speak. In the jargon 
of the present day, he realized himself. But he knew how to co- 
ordinate that self-realization with his devotion to the will of God. 

g) Jesus tested his will by his sufferings and death. He was 
“straitened”’ till it was all accomplished. It was a cup of blood 
and a baptism of death: but he “learned obedience’’—his will 
grew stronger and stronger—by the things which he suffered. 
When he said ‘‘not my will, but thine be done,” it revealed the 
fact that he had been made perfect through sufferings. 

These are the tests, then, which Jesus made for his own char- 
acter: they are all tests of will. They show the grace of God 
working in his life. It is the reactions from these evidences of 
will which show us how complete the character of Jesus really was. 

a) Reactions on men.—His will helped him to understand men: 
in John’s phrase, he ‘‘came to know what was in men.” Royce 
tells us that perfect insight is perfect will. It is illustrated in the 
case of Jesus. It was his will that enabled him to love men. We 
have already seen that his love was good will, and that it could 
never be changed—it was love to the uttermost. When it became 
discriminating in appreciation, sympathy, indignation, and moral 
recoil it was proved to be perfect love working in the ethical sphere. 
It was his will which made him assert his authority over men. We 
see it in the form called forth by the exigencies of the moment. It 
appears as egoism; it is a call to men; it is an exhibition of power; 
it is a challenge; it is a positive service. Only a perfect will, 
working through good will, can finally enlist and hold the wills of 
men. 

b) Reactions on his situation—The reactions of will on the 
situation of life have always had the quality of a great test. Jesus 
had a will fit for any situation because he was free in his choices of 
means. He never allowed himself to be locked up to a method. 
Adaptation is complete will. The very versatility of the methods 
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of Jesus shows us what he had gained in discipline. He was 
equally at home in the stereotyped methods of synagogue and 
temple, and in the teaching and life of a peripatetic ministry. The 
reaction on the narrowing sphere must have been a difficult test 
even for Jesus. When he saw the opposition to himself increasing, 
when he found his following dropping away from him, it meant 
spiritual discipline of a complete kind not to strike a ready com- 
promise. The reaction on his situation is shown in its finest form 
in his choice of the end. When that end was inevitable, and the 
cross was seen to be the means of the sorrowful way, he ‘“‘set his 
face’’ to go to Jerusalem. It was character in the presence of the 
cross. 

c) Reactions on himself —These by-products of will have always 
been gracious indicators of the character of Jesus. It is the 
quality of will to make self-discovery. He knew what was in 
himself as well as in God and man. He had disappointment and 
keen sorrow; from him the cry of pain in the disillusions of life 
more than once escaped. But that was not the whole story. He 
knew how to show a leaping gladness, not only when he saw Satan 
as lightning fall from heaven, but also when for the joy before 
him he endured the cross and despised the shame. On him finally 
descended that peace which passes all understanding. It was piety 
on its side of trust and religion. It was the expression of what has 
been called the personal religion of Jesus. It was that state of mind, 
the test of co-ordinated intellect, feeling, and will, which Words- 
worth calls “wise passiveness.” 

In these factors of life and in their reaction we can find those 
virtues which might be called the phenomena of the experience. 
After all, what we are interested in is not so much the phenomena, 
but the noumena—the constant inner facts. The virtues as such 
are not to be imitated, but the spiritual situations are to be created 
which will make them inevitable by-products. 

The notes in the will of Jesus as we have read it in terms of his 
character are learning, development, and perfection. They are 
the story of that character itself. He learned—even to the end; 
he grew; he was “made perfect.” He learned—he had to find 
out God, men, and himself; he grew—as a soul grows naturally, 
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as it grows painfully, cutting itself through the woodlands of 
difficulty; he was “‘made perfect.” The perfect will was revealed 
in the perfect sacrifice on the cross. He who passed into the 
Father’s keeping had achieved perfect character. That perfect 
character is the redemption of the world. 


III 


The relation of the character of Jesus to the character of men 
becomes final and inevitable when we read his character in expres- 
sions of will. The character is not a sacrosanct miraculous per- 
fection, utterly unrelated to the ordinary methods of acquisition. 
Such a character can neither atone nor help. It is neither ethical 
nor spiritual. 

When we recognize the fact that the character of Jesus is both 
ethical and human, and that its terms are found in those of life 
itself, three uses of that character have successively arisen. One 
is to realize it by imitation. But Protestantism has practically 
abandoned the idea of imitating the character of Jesus. The 
reason is very near. Jesus was the product of an age as well as 
universal man. When we socialize the character of Jesus we dis- 
cover that many of the things that he did grew out of the customs, 
the spiritual climate, and the life of his age. To imitate the 
Galilean Jesus would mean that we would lose the universal Christ. 
Another method of using that holy life is bound up in the word 
imago—not imitatio. This idea of following Jesus is to discover 
what he would do in situations—and then repeat his method. 
This way of dealing with the example of Jesus is not satisfactory 
for two reasons: he did not and could not show the ideal in all 
situations, because a host new to every generation were not pre- 
sented to him at all; besides, no situation ever exactly reproduces 
itself. Not the imitatio Christi, not the imago Christi, but the viia 
Christi is the only way in which we shall appropriate and use his 
character. The common life is a union of wills, and when our wills 
are made one with his will we have his character for motive, for 
present virtue, for new situation, and for the unknown future. 
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The one far-reaching contribution of the nineteenth century 
is the inductively formulated concept of evolution. The researches 
made by Darwin and other biologists were so convincing that not 
only the fact of evolution but also its methodological and theo- 
retical implications have become fundamental in all organic and 
social sciences. Theology for a time stubbornly resisted the theory 
of evolution in its field. But so empirically convincing is the theory 
and so universally is it applied in other fields of investigation that 
theology cannot remain immune from its influence. The theo- 
logical application of the doctrine, however, has been limited to 
the history of theology. It has not yet been made to its basal 
object, God. The purpose of this paper is to ascertain the sig- 
nificance of the doctrine of evolution for certain elementary prob- 
lems connected with the conception of God. 

The method employed in this study is as follows: First, we 
shall indicate the problems due to the attempt to relate the tradi- 
tional conception of God to the doctrine of evolution. Secondly, 
we shall make a brief criticism of the solutions of the problems as 
given in Royce’s absolute idealism and Eucken’s philosophy of 
life. This will be followed by a statement of the results and the 
theological implications of our study. 


I. PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE RELATION OF THE EVOLUTIONARY 
THEORY AND THE TRADITIONAL CONCEPTION OF GOD 


One of the essential evolutionary ideas is that of change. The 
static view of the world was characteristic of the prevailing phi- 
losophies and theologies prior to the dawn of modern science; and 
the satisfactions of life were found in absolutes, finalities, immu- 
tabilities, eternities, fixities. With the growth of biological science 
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the view of reality as changing has been gaining ground and has 
come to dominate the very thought and life of the modern world. 
Bergson, indeed, universalizes the idea of change, making it the 
very essence of life." 

Another element of the evolutionary theory is the notion of 
growth in the being of reality. Previous to the full sway of organic 
science, evolution meant an unfoldment of something already 
given. Reality was held to be ready-made; hence it was not 
subject to the process of growth. . Over against this closed view 
of the world, the modern theories of evolution stand for an actual 
growth in the being of things; for organic beings are not merely 
evolving what were their latent potentialities, but they are growing 
in the content of their being. It is particularly one of the radical 
contentions of Bergson that there is a real growth in things. Real- 
ity, for him, is not ready-made; but it is constantly creating, 
becoming, growing, adding to itself new worlds.” 

The theories of evolution, moreover, hold to the view of the 
continuity and solidarity of organic beings. Lamarck constructed 
a phylogenetic tree showing the oneness of organic forms. The 
enormous amount of inductive data accumulated by Darwin in his 
works, The Origin of Species and The Descent of Man, is intended 
to establish the organic relation of all living beings, man included. 
This belief is shared by all biological scientists. Bergson appar- 
ently differs from them in his view of the evolution of life as taking 
place in divergent lines; yet he is fundamentally one with them 
in his recognition of the unity of all living forms by virtue of the 
original impetus of life. 

What now are the factors of this process of change, growth, and 
continuity? Here, as to the philosophy of evolution, opinion 
differs. According to Lamarck and Darwin, the actual forces of 
evolution are natural, although the agency of God is admitted in 
their deistic view of him as the first cause.‘ In opposition to their 
view, Bergson maintains the éan vital as the fundamental cause 


1 See Creative Evolution, pp. 1 ff. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 251 ff. 

3 Op. cit., chap. ii; cf. pp. 251 ff. 

4 Lamarck, op. cit., 1, 113; Darwin, The Origin of Species, pp. 424 f. 
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of the evolutionary process.‘ But however various their views 
as to the ontological nature of the factors of evolution, they all 
agree in the idea that these factors are immanent in the organisms 
and in their environment. 

This leads, finally, to the question of teleology in the process 
of evolution. This is another mooted problem. Lamarck believed 
that forms of life were tending from less perfect to more perfect 
forms.? Darwin considered that the organic evolution has reached 
its summit in man; but he refused to commit himself to any definite 
view as to the ultimate destiny of human life. Bergson repudi- 
ates radical mechanism and radical finalism alike, but does not 
deny all purpose in the evolutionary process. That there is some 
purpose in the process is not denied by these evolutionists. The 
purpose they would admit, in view of their conception of the organic 
world as involved in the process of change and growth, marked by 
accidents, setbacks, and the like, is bound to be a changing, growing, 
and therefore finite purpose. 

We may, then, summarize the meaning of the evolutionary 
theory in the statement that, according to it, all forms of life are 
characterized by the process of change, growth, and organic conti- 
nuity, which is effected by the forces immanent in the organisms and 
in their environment in accordance with a limited, growing purpose. 

Turning now to the traditional conception of God, we note 
that it embodies the two essential ideas, namely, God as the trans- 
cendent supernatural personality and as the absolute being. 
The conception of God as the transcendent supernatural person- 
ality underlies all systems of orthodoxy.’ The world-view under- 
lying this conception of God is a philosophy which divides reality 
into two realms: a natural and a supernatural. The connection 

* For views on this matter, see Jordan and Kellogg, Evolution and Animal Life, 
pp. 9f., 468f.; Kellogg, Darwinism Today, p. 378; Henderson, The Fitness of the 
Environment, pp. 305 ff.; Wallace, Darwinism, chap. v; Simpson, The Spiritual 
Interpretation of Nature, pp. 254 ff.; Schmucker, The Meaning of Evolution, chap. xix 

2 See Packard, Lamarck the Founder of Evolution, pp. 323, 345 f. 

3 The Descent of Man, pp. 702 ff. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 265 ff. 

5 See, e.g., Greene, “The Supernatural,” Princeton Biblical and Theological 
Studies, pp. 142 ff. 
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between the two is effected by means of supernatural acts of God. 
Accordingly, the emphasis in this view of God is placed upon his 
specifically supernatural deeds in his relation to the world of nature 
and of man.’ Now, it is this insistence on the supernaturalness 
of God in his relation to the world that leads orthodox theologians 
to oppose the modern doctrine of evolution. To hold that the 
world and man have come to be what they are by the process of 
a slow and gradual evolution means atheism.? It should here be 
noted that their antagonism to the evolutionary theory is due 
mainly to the desire to maintain intact the finality of their system 
deducible from the infallible scripture given by the transcendent, 
supernatural God, and to furnish a positive basis of assurance to 
men that he is powerful to perform even miraculous deeds, if 
necessary, for their ultimate victory. 

The other essential element in the traditional conception of 
God is the idea of him as the absolute being. This is the philo- 
sophic view of God which orthodoxy endeavors to combine with 
the conception of the supernatural and individualistic God of 
popular Christianity. Philosophically conceived, God is the 
ultimate reality, the source and ground of all existence. God so 
viewed possesses such attributes as spirituality, infinity, perfection, 
personality, immutability, and the like. God as such is beyond 
all the limitations of time and history. He is absolutely immu- 
table in his essence, attributes, and purpose.‘ With this insistence 
of traditional theology on the absoluteness of God goes also its 
effort to retain the finality of its system. The absoluteness of the 
divine revelation, the uniqueness of Christ, the completeness of 
Christianity, all stand or fall with the doctrine of the absolute- 
ness of God. Hence he must by all means be conceived of as the 
absolute being free from time and historical change.s 


* See, e.g., Hodge, Systematic Theology, I, 535 ff., 550 ff., 151 ff.; Il, 378 ff.; 


. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, I, 393 ff., 61 ff.; Strong, Systematic Theology, I, 353 ff.; 


II, 371 ff., 669 ff., etc. 
2 See, e.g., Hodge, op. cit., II, 11 ff.; Shedd, op. cit., I, 499 ff. 
3 See Strong, op. cit., I, 248. 
4 See Hodge, op. cit., I, 390 f.; Shedd, op. cit., I, 351 f. 


5 The absoluteness of God, from the standpoint of orthodoxy, does not, however, 
signify that he embraces the whole of reality (see Hodge, op. cit., I, 382 f.). 
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In brief, these two elements—God as the supernatural person- 
ality and as the absolute being—constitute the basic ideas in the 
traditional conception of God. They represent the practical 
ethico-religious and philosophical interests of man in his attempt 
to interpret the world and human life. But it is this very view of 
God as the supernatural personality and the absolute being and the 
presuppositions which it implies that are opposed to the theological 
implications of the evolutionary theory. Hence there arise many 
problems in the attempt to bring the traditional conception of God 
into relation with the doctrine of evolution. Some of these prob- 
lems we may now state. 

The problem of method comes to our first notice. The method 
followed by science in the formulation of the evolutionary theory 
is antithetical to that employed by traditional theology in the 
construction of its conception of God. The former employs the 
inductive, empirical method; the latter, the a priori appeal to 
revelation. The one outstanding feature of evolutionary theories 
is that they are formulated as result of more or less careful empiri- 
cal investigations of the processes in the organic world.’ It is 
quite otherwise with traditional theology. It maintains that God 
has made his final revelation of himself in the Scripture. Its con- 
ception of God, therefore, is obtained by a systematic analysis of 
the content of this infallible revelation.2 Which method should, 
then, be used in the formulation of the conception of God? This 
is a critical problem, for on its solution depends largely the character 
of any conception of God. 

The problem of method is closely connected with the other 
problem: that of the relation between theology and science. This 
involves a metaphysical problem, viz., Can the affirmations of 
science be held final on the ontological realities with which theology 
deals or must theology maintain that there is more to reality 
than is revealed by science? Traditional theology, having an 
infallible source for its affirmations, does not make any real use of 


* One may question this statement with respect to Bergson. It should be replied, 
however, that he, too, set forth his theory of evolution after years of study in the 
field of organic evolution. 


2 See, e.g., Hodge, op. cit., I 182 f., 364. 
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the results of scientific investigation. This dogmatism of tradi- 
tional orthodoxy has been polemically transferred to what Perry 
calls naive, uncritical naturalism’ which assumes that it has the 
last word on the matter of reality. Manifestly here we have a 
conflict between the two dogmatisms. What then shall be done 
with the conflict ?? 

Another problem is that of God as the supernatural personality. 
Traditional theology, as we have seen, holds the view of God as 
the sovereign person who has determined the course of the world 
and who expresses his relation to it in specific supernatural acts. 
The evolutionary theories know only this world where the forces 
that carry on the evolutionary process are immanent in the organ- 
isms and in their environment. These theories know no such 
supernatural interventions from an unknown realm of reality as 
is assumed by traditional theology. Thus is raised the problem of 
the transcendence and immanence of God. Is God organically 
related with the life-process or is he to be identified primarily in 
miraculous interventions? This question is closely bound up with 
the next problem, namely, that of God as the absolute being. 

The traditional conception of God tenaciously maintains his 
freedom from the exigencies of time and history; evolution is wholly 
foreign to the character of God. But in the evolutionary theory 
change and growth are held as characteristic of all the forms of life. 
Accordingly, absolutes, finalities, eternities, perfections are not 
found anywhere in the realms open to scientific investigation. 
But is God free from change and growth? All admit that our ideas - 
of God have changed from the days of primitive man. But do 
change and growth hold true only of our conceptions of God and 
not of the object of these conceptions? Is God absolute or is he 
in any sense finite? This is the most critical problem that calls 
for a careful consideration. 

And there is yet another problem to be mentioned, namely, that 
of God’s relation to the world and man. The traditional concep- 
tion of God assumes the distinct creation and absolute control of 
the world by the divine will. The theories of evolution, however, 

Present Philosophical Tendencies, chap. iv. 

2 See, on this point, Perry, op. cit., chap. v, “Religion and the Limits of Science.” 
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reduce existing things to so small beginnings that the creation of 
them seems scarcely worthy of the supreme being. The evils 
involved in the process of natural and human evolution also cast 
a serious doubt upon the assumed absolute control of the world 
by God. What, then, is the real nature of God’s relation to the 
world and man ? 

The foregoing may be said to constitute the essential problems 
involved in the effort to effect a tenable relation between the 
evolutionary theory and the traditional conception of God. We 
shall now turn to certain typical recent attempts at their solution. 


II. A CRITICISM OF CERTAIN TYPICAL RECENT SOLUTIONS OF 
THE PROBLEMS 


Here we shall take certain aspects of the discussions in Royce’s 
absolute idealism and Eucken’s philosophy of life in order to illus- 
trate the problem we have in mind. For these philosophers of 
religion, more than any of the professional theologians of our time, 
recognize the inadequacy of the traditional conception of God 
and are fully conscious of the problems raised by modern scientific 
concepts, including the evolutionary theory. 

In general it can be said that Royce works out his conception 
of God from the standpoint of his absolute idealism. He analyzes 
human temporary and fragmentary experiences and absolutizes 
them into an all-inclusive, absolute experience.’ Or he analyzes 
human ideas or thoughts and reaches his theory of being and con- 
siders this theory as the basis of his system.2 Thus he makes the 
Absolute Experience or Being the ultimate basis of our finite 
experience and thought. It is from the standpoint of such an 
Experience or Thought that Royce finds the criterion of his evalu- 
ation of the world and man. Accordingly, the method of Royce 
is opposed to that of the empirical theories of evolution. The 
intellectualism and apriorism of his method are in full accord with 
his general system of thought. 

But it should not be overlooked in this connection that there 
are numerous statements in Royce’s works, which are not in agree- 


* The World and the Individual, I1, lecture iii. 
2 Op. cit., I, 339 f. 3 See The Sources of Religious Insight, pp. 84 ff., 109 ff. 
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ment with his dialectic method. In the work, for example, which 
is distinctly devoted to the problem of religious knowledge, Royce 
speaks much of individual and social experiences as sources of 
religious insight and appeals to the actual experiences of those 
who practice religion as guides for us to the truth.’ These and 
other assertions of Royce? show that one real interest of the author 
is to ascertain the data of our common individual and social expe- 
riences and to construct his theory of the world and human life 
on precisely such experiences. Hence just so far as he deals with 
our experience in its varied aspects, Royce is not in line with his 
absolutist method; one must pass by a metaphysical leap from the 
method of experience to an all-inclusive experience or thought. 
But on the other hand, just to the extent that Royce makes use 
of the data of our experience he is in agreement with the inductive 
method of the evolutionary theory; and to that degree he has 
worked out the bearing of the theory in the formulation of his 
conception of God. 

To speak next of his attitude toward science, it is not difficult, 
in view of the fact that philosophically Royce does not employ the 

aempirical method, to ascertain what it would be. He is not sat- 

isfied with the interpretation of the world given by science and 
offers his idealistic theory as the final view of the universe.* There 
is much truth in his statement: ‘‘The modern naturalistic and 
mechanistic views of reality are not, indeed, false within their own 
proper range, but they are inadequate to tell us the whole truth.’’s 
But to maintain that the theory of being, as Royce holds, must 
determine all the interpretation of nature and of man°® is against 
the empirical temper of our age. But on the other hand, the very 
fact that Royce affirms even the temporal reality of our experience 

1 Ibid., pp. 26 ff., 37 ff., 166 ff.; Cf. The Problem of Christianity, I, 12 ff.; The 
World and the Individual, 1, pp. 55, 401; II, 362. 

2 See, The Problem of Christianity, I, 387 f.; II, 5. 

3 The World and the Individual, II, 11 ff.; ci. The Sources of Religious Experience, 
pp. 109 f., 137, 144 f. 


4The World and the Individual, I1, 207 ff.; William James and Other Essays, 
pp. 60 ff. 


5’ William James and Other Essays, p. 72. 
6 The World and the Individual, II, 8 f. 
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of the world and assigns this temporal order to the work of science 
shows that he is interested in viewing the facts of life from an 
empirical point of view; and so to this extent he must modify his 
absolutist philosophical theory. But to the degree that Royce 
takes such an empirical attitude he illustrates the bearing of the 
evolutionary theory on the problem of God. 

To come now to the nature of God, we find that Royce con- 
ceives of him as the Absolute Being, Thought or Experience, and 
Will or Purpose.t It is evident that such a conception of God is 
fundamentally different from that logically growing out of the 
evolutionary view. This demands that if there be a God, he must 
not only be immanent in the world but must himself be actually 
involved in the process of change and growth. The God of Royce 
is, it is true, immanent in the world of thought—engaged in the 
work of interpreting the world. He is not such a static absolute 
as that of Spinoza. But he is eternally what he is—there is no 
change and increase in his being. 

Yet it is worthy of note in this connection that this conception 
of the eternal absoluteness of God needs modification in the light 


of many of Royce’s statements which indicate finite aspects of this . 


God. To cite a few, we note the following: 


The only way to give our view of Being rationality is to see that we long 
for the Absolute only in so far as in us the Absolute also longs, and seeks, 
through our very temporal striving, the peace that is nowhere in Time, but 
only, and yet absolutely, in eternity. Were there no longing in Time, there 
would be no peace in eternity. .... The right eternally triumphs, yet not 
without temporal warfare. This warfare occurs, indeed, within the divine 
life itself... .. I sorrow. But the sorrow is not only mine. This same 
sorrow, just as it is for me, is God’s sorrow.? 


These and similar expressions of Royce indicate clearly a God 
striving to attain the goal of his perfection. But in the last analysis 
Royce would maintain that this impression of God’s finitude is due 
to our finite temporal point of view. From the point of view of the 
Absolute, his will is completely expressed, his tasks perfectly done, 

tSee The World and the Individual, I, 339, 341, 394 ff.; II, 335, Lectures iii, vi; 
cf. The Conception of God, pp. 1 ff.; The Problem of Christianity, 11, 296, 324, 373 ff. 


2 The World and the Individual, II, 386, 398, 409; cf. William James and Other 
Essays, pp. 183, 296. 
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his moral life absolutely finished.t If God is thus eternally com- 
plete in himself, why does he suffer, struggle, and long to be perfect 
at all? Is his suffering and struggle only apparent and his eternal 
perfection an actual fact? In other words, Royce, to be con- 
sistent, has to affirm either the suffering of God as real and so his 
God as finite or his sufferings as an illusion and hence his God as 
eternally complete. Royce does not wish to do either. He feels 
too keenly the realities of our life to pronounce his God all-complete 
and perfect, untouched by our finite experiences. Yet impelled 
by his absolute idealism, Royce maintains that the all-inclusive 
perfect being is at the heart of the universe.*? But just in so far 
as he interprets God in terms of our evolutionary experience, 
Royce departs from his absolutist philosophical position and 
approaches the conception of God necessitated by the evolutionary 
theory. 

These two aspects—those that are in agreement with his abso- 
lute idealism and those that are in accord with the evolutionary 
theory—we may note finally in connection with his conception of 
God’s relation to the world and to man. 

It is maintained by Royce that God is morally perfect. This 
moral perfection of God is not a result of struggle on his part.‘ 
Royce, moreover, declares that God is not merely immanent in the 
world but is identical with the totality of the universe in all its ex- 
pressions.’ This being the case, the world of nature and of man 
must be absolutely good. But the theories of evolution indicate 
to us that there are connected with the evolutionary process of the 
world merciless struggles, miseries, wastes, anomalies, sufferings. 
These forms of evil we cannot deny, nor can they be explained 
away. Yet Royce holds that the world is good when it is viewed 
in its entirety.’ An empirical evolutionist would, however, scarcely 


See The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 442 ff.; The Conception of God, 
pp. 8 ff.; The World and the Individual, II, 302. 


2 The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 436 ff. 

3 The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 441 ff.; The Conception of God, p. 8. 
4 The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, p. 448. 

5 William James and Other Essays, pp. 168 f., 285 f. 

6 The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, p. 444. 

7 The World and the Individual, Il, 379. 
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consider the processes of nature so idealistically as does Royce.' 
The actual process of nature suggests either that the God imma- 
nent in it is impotent to carry out his plans without evil conse- 
quences, or that there are evil forces which are counteracting his 
activities. But Royce admits neither hypothesis. He must 
contend for the view that the world considered sub specie aeterni- 
tatis is perfect. Yet he does not deny all reality to the evils in the 
world; he admits their temporal reality and seeks to give signifi- 
cance to their existence. Here again we see a deviation from 
absolute idealism and a tendency on his part toward the standpoint 
of the evolutionary theory. 

To speak now of Royce’s view of God’s relation to man, we 
need to observe that since God is the all-inclusive Individual of the 
world, embracing all finite beings and since the latter have no 
existence apart from the former, a logical consequence would be 
that finite beings possess no real freedom and individuality. Yet 
he distinctly attempts to show that finite spirits possess their own 
individuality and freedom. In view of the fact that each finite 
being expresses in his unique manner the will of the Absolute, he 
holds that he possesses freedom and individuality. Hence there 
are provided all the possibilities for a genuine moral life* And 
in the temporal order of the world there are real moral deeds done 
and real achievements toward a better world. 

But this insistence of Royce upon moral activity leads us to 
ask: Why should we struggle against the apparent forces of evil 
to create a better world, when the world in its essence is all com- 
plete and finished? Why must we struggle through the evils of 
life to obtain perfection, as is held by Royce,’ when there are no real 
evils in the world, and we stand before our God all complete.® 
Unless there are possibilities for change and growth in the world, 
we cannot see how there could be real moral life for us finite beings. 


t The World and the Individual, pp. 219 ff. 

2 Tbid., I, 380 ff., Il, 388 ff.; The Sources of Religious Insight, pp. 215 fi. 
3 The World and the Individual, II, lecture vii. 

4 Ibid., pp. 343 ff. 

5 William James and Other Essays, pp. 171 ff., 287 ff. 

6 The World and the Individual, I, 150. 
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If the world is finished in reality, even now, as Royce holds, so that 
we cannot change its course, the only course open to us is to deny 
the reality of movement and progress in the world of our experience 
and engage in mystic contemplation of an “eternal” world. More- 
over, as God is not ultimately found in the world where actual 
evolution is taking place, we can find him only in escaping from 
such a world. What other course than this can we follow when 
we are told that the real world is perfect, but that this perfection 
is not to be found in time, and that our comfort lies in the knowl- 
edge of the Eternal?* But Royce.would not tolerate such a life. 
His interests lie in the actual experiences of the social realm.” 
A consistent absolute idealism would give up all real interest in 
our evolutionary experience and urge a life of speculation as to 
the eternal perfection of the world. Royce declines, however, to 
accept this path. The moral and religious appeals of our world 
are so great that he must accept and deal earnestly with them. 
In following this course he deviates from the standpoint of his 
absolute idealism and comes to the position of the evolutionary 
theory that stands for the reality of the time-process in which God 
and man are actually engaged for the creation of a better world. 


With the criticism of Royce’s solution of the problems raised 
by the evolutionary theory, we may now pass to another typical 
solution, that given in Eucken’s philosophy of life. 

The central thought of Eucken is his conception of a world- 
transcendent spiritual life, a whole of reality, which he identifies 
with God. This God, the cosmic spiritual life, furnishes the solu- 
tion to all the problems of human life. A pertinent question is: 
How does Eucken come to his conception of such a God? He 
repudiates the intellectualism of idealistic philosophy, the sub- 
jectivism of Romanticism, and such voluntarism as that of Schopen- 
hauer.* In place of these methods Eucken uses what he calls the 
nodlogical method. “To explain nodlogically,” writes Eucken, 
“means to arrange the whole of the Spiritual Life as a special 

1 Ibid., pp. 379, 411. 

2 The Problem of Christianity, lectures ii fi. 

3 The Truth of Religion, pp. 73 fi. 
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activity, to ascertain its position and problem, and through such 
an adaptation to illumine the whole and raise its potencies.”” 
It is through the use of such a method that Eucken arrives at his 
conception of an independent spiritual life and views all things 
from the standpoint of such a life. And this a priori procedure of 
Eucken is in full accord with his philosophical position. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of his interest in an absolutist metaphysics, Eucken, like 
Royce, is constantly concerned with the actual struggles and con- 
flicts of our experience; he is incessantly engaged in setting forth 
the life-process in its progressive development. It is not something 
beyond human experience with which Eucken deals; but he 
investigates the living interests of the life-process itself. Yet 
believing that we cannot discover a stable basis of life in the 
empirically ascertained facts of life, Eueken distrusts this method 
and falls back on his a priori procedure. Thus we see in Eucken, 
as we saw in Royce, a double tendency: a tendency to deal with 
the facts of life empirically, and a tendency to view them from 
the standpoint of an a priori assumption. 

This double tendency appears also in his attitude toward 
science. Eucken fully appreciates the worth of science as it 
enables us to control the forces of nature. This appreciation of 
science is made manifest in his repudiation of the naive super- 
naturalism of traditional Christianity, and in his acceptance of 
the fact of evolution.’ He holds that it is not natural science that 
creates trouble for us, but our weakness in spiritual convictions.® 
But a question here is: Can he really appreciate and do justice 
to scientific concepts, the evolutionary theory included, without 
accepting the method by which these concepts are formulated ? 
The method and theory of evolution seem so closely bound up with 
each other that one will find it very difficult to accept the one and 
reject the other with any consistency. Eucken is willing to view 

* The Truth of Religion, p. 178; cf. pp. 453 ff.; Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal, 
Pp. 154, 242 f., 351 f. 

2 Main Currents of Modern Thought, pp. 129 ff. 

3 Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal, pp. 345 f. 

4 Ibid., pp. 6 ff.; The Truth of Religion, pp. 521 fi., 549 ff. 


5 Main Currents of Modern Thought, pp. 257, 262 f., 278. 
6 The Problem of Human Life, pp. 541 f. 
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man as a product of nature, provided he is allowed to maintain that 
in man there appears in the course of his evolution an independent 
life." This insistence upon the superempirical factor in the evo- 
lutionary process is, indeed, in line with his absolutist position. 
But the very fact that Eucken views so much of reality from the 
standpoint of the evolutionary theory is significant. 

Now in regard to the traditional conception of God as the trans- 
cendent supernatural personality we find that Eucken has set aside 
its supernaturalistic features and retains what he regards as its 
eternal element.” It is this retention of an eternal element—an 
Absolute Spiritual Life in union with man—that at once opens 
up the problem of God as the Absolute Being. 

Eucken conceives of God as the Absolute Spiritual Life above 
the limitations of time and history.* Such a God, for Eucken, is 
the very foundation of all time-order. Man cannot find satis- 
faction in history, if there is not disclosed in it to him ‘“‘an over- 
historical nature.”* We seek for a basis of life. But we cannot 
find it in our immediate experience, thought, or activity; for in 
the whole life of immediate existence all is change and uncertainty. 
We must seek it beyond our psychic state—in a whole of life which 
is not subject to time.’ Moreover, to conceive of God in terms of 
history and evolution means to surrender the absoluteness of all 
truth. There are, however, many elements in his philosophy 
which would naturally lead him to conceive of God in terms of the 
evolutionary theory. For example, his emphasis on activity 
rather than on thought as an essential means of appropriating 
reality;7 his recognition of movement and history as characteristic 
of the modern age;* his view of God as immanent in the world of 


* The Life of the Spirit, p. 271. 

2 See The Truth of Religion, pp. 576 ff., 544 ff. 
3 Ibid., pp. 208 f., 214. 

4 Ibid., p. 175. 

5 Life’s Basis, etc., p. 154, cf. pp. 275 fi. 


6 See The Truth of Religion, pp. 379 f.; cf. pp. 537 ff.; Christianity and the New 
Idealism, p. 41. 


7 Life’s Basis, etc., pp. 220 ff., 255 ff. 
8 The Life of the Spirit, pp. 104 ff. 
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man, helping him to be one with himself'—all these and the other 
like elements call for the view of God as a changing being. But 
instead of carrying out the logic of these elements, Eucken would 
insist upon the view of God as the Absolute Spiritual Life above 
the changes of time. 

This affirmation of God’s unchangeability, however, can be 
consistently maintained by Eucken only as he views the ultimate 
meaning of the world of experience in static terms and conceives of 
God’s relation to the world and man somewhat after the fashion 
of traditional supernaturalism. But his activistic faith does not 
permit him to accept the traditional supernaturalism of Chris- 
tianity. He conceives of God as involved in a vital relation with 
the movements of history.? If Eucken consistently followed out 
this conception of God’s relation to a growing world and humanity 
in dynamic terms, it would be exceedingly difficult to maintain his 
absoluteness. For how can a God who is in dynamic relation to 
the world and who is involved in the processes of change and growth 
remain unaffected by such processes? We have sufficiently indi- 
cated many features in his philosophy that are irreconcilable with 
his contention for the unchangeability of God. And these very 
elements show clearly that he has not been able to escape the 
bearing of the evolutionary theory on his conception of God. 

This influence of the theory appears also in his view of God’s 
lrelation to the world and man. Eucken ultimately conceives of 
|God’s relation to the world in terms of immanent idealism.’ This 
conception, however, conflicts with his opposition to immanent 
idealism seen in his indictment of the evil processes of the natural 
world.‘ The irrationality of the world and its oppositions to the 
values and aims of human life force Eucken to acknowledge that 
evils present to us an insoluble enigma of life.’ Eucken’s admission 
of the reality of evil in the world and its consequent irrationality 


* The Truth of Religion, pp. 221 ff. 


2 See Christianity and the New Idealism, pp. 45 ff.; Life’s Basis, etc., pp. 188 ff.; 
Main Currents of Modern Thought, pp. 318 ff. 


3 See The Truth of Religion, pp. 220 f., 165 ff.; Main Currents, etc., p. 459; Life’s 
Basis, etc., pp. 270 f. 


4 Life’s Basis, etc., p. 20; cf. The Truth of Religion, pp. 290 ff. 
5 Life’s Basis, etc., pp. 280f.; The Truth of Religion, pp. 490 ff. 
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suggests either that his God is impotent to control the evil forces 
in the world, or that they are due to some non-divine factors. In 
either case God would be finite in power. But Eucken, impelled 
by his avowed philosophical position, maintains that the world, 
despite its insoluble evils, is due to the immanent activity of God." 

To come now to Eucken’s view of the relation of God and man, 
we observe that he considers this relation from the standpoint of 
the practical interests of human life. God as the Absolute Spiritual 
Life is absolutely necessary to give content and subsistence to the 
life of man; without such a God man would be bound by the evil 
forces of the natural world and so could not attain to his destiny. 
It is through struggles, sufferings, conflicts, that we come to the 
sense of our union with God; we must fight with all our might 
against the forces of evil if we are to possess the life of God in our 
soul, for in the hardest fight we gain the clearest vision of God.’ 

A question arises at this point: What is God’s relation to us 
in our struggle? Is he implicated in our conflicts with the antago- 
nistic forces of the world? Eucken flatly denies that God par- 
ticipates in such depressing aspects of our experience. All that 
we need to know, according to him, is that God does help us out 
of the apparent defeats of our life. This is because Eucken desires 
to preserve the freedom of God from the changes and experiences 
of time. But we should particularly note that he gives very little 
space to an exposition of his contention that God is above the 
changes and sufferings of our existence. On the other hand, 
abundant space is given to his exposition of the life-process of 
man in its historical development. Moreover, the very phrase 
most used by Eucken to represent God, namely, “spiritual life,” 
stands for a reality which is derivable in and through our changing 
experience. 


III. RESULTS AND IMPLICATIONS OF THE FOREGOING DISCUSSION 


First, as regards the methodological problem, the result of our 
study of Royce and Eucken may be stated as follows: 

Royce, whose method is fundamentally based on an Absolute 
Experience or Thought, or an All-inclusive Insight, which he 

t Life’s Basis, etc., pp. 270 ff. 

2 Tbid., pp. 246 f., 255 ff. 3 The Truth of Religion, pp. 432 ff. 
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assumes a priori, nevertheless gives much space to the examination 
of the facts of changing, growing, temporal social experience. He 
is fully aware of the movements of empiricism, especially since the 
days of Kant, and so is unable to ignore inductive investigation in 
matters of philosophy and religion." In very marked degree, the 
same attitude toward empiricism in method characterizes Eucken. 
He has given up the power of thought relied upon by all intel- 
lectualistic systems of philosophy, for he finds it incapable of giving 
us the true insight into the problems of human life. True, philo- 
sophically Eucken undertakes to view the problems of life from the 
standpoint of an independent spiritual life. But in reality he is 
constantly dealing with the actual experiences of the life-process 
in its struggles, conflicts, oppositions, tasks. 

This methodological tendency suggests that if theology is to 
keep in line with the inductive, evolutionary method of contemp- 
orary sciences, it cannot follow the method hitherto employed. 
The traditional method of expounding and systematizing a given 
quantity of supernatural revelation located in an infallible church 
or scripture? is becoming more and more untenable; for the investi- 
gations in biblical science are constantly bringing to light the 
differences between the content of biblical revelation and that of 
modern religion. 

An increasing number of theological thinkers, who have felt the 
power of scientific investigations, especially in the field of religion, 
can no longer follow the traditional method. These men feel 
that theology, in order to take its place among the sciences of our 
age and to accomplish its work for the furtherance of religious life, 
should employ the method demanded by the evolutionary theory. 
In adopting such a method of experimentation and verification 
theology will indeed lose its claim to finality in content, but it will 
find a vaster field for its investigation and gain scientific worth 
for what it discovers through the medium of the new procedure.’ 
Theology, then, in following the inductive method of the evolu- 























* See his article, ‘The Eternal and the Practical,’ Philos. Rev., XIII, 113 f., 142. 
2 See, e.g., Hodge, op. cit., I, 182 ff.; Shedd, op. cit., I, 70 ff. 

3 See Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience, p. 320; ‘Theology from the 
Standpoint of Functional Psychology,” American Journal of Theology, X, 232. 
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tionary theory will seek for the sources of its doctrines in the 
common religious experiences of people as these experiences are 
critically expounded in investigations dealing, particularly, with 
the history of religions and the psychology of religious experience. 
Christian theology will, of course, study its religious inheritance 
in the records, especially of the Hebrew and Christian peopies, in 
order to gain suggestive contributions toward the solution of its 
religious problems. Significant personalities, notably the prophets 
and Jesus and his apostles, will constitute a specially valuable 
source of religious insight. Yet theology will not be limited to 
their contributions. It will, in accordance with its empirical, 
evolutionary method, deal with contributions on matters of 
religion coming from any other worthy source. It is thus the great 
field of human religious experience in the largest sense with which 
theology would empirically deal.” 

Secondly, what is the relation between theology and science ? 
Royce, in accordance with his absolute idealism, maintains that 
philosophy has the last word on the subject of reality. Yet he 
recognizes the truths of science as inductive descriptions of the 
temporal order. Moreover, he gives a high value to the deeds and 
events of our temporal experience.? What he opposes in science 
(natural science) is its uncritical affirmation that all reality con- 
sists of physical elements and that all forms of existence are expli- 
cable in terms of such elements. Eucken likewise appreciates the 
place and worth of science in modern life. But he cannot tolerate 
the scientific naturalism which reduces all reality to the plane of 
physical mechanism. Thus these philosophers of religion hold 
that the discoveries of natural science do not constitute the whole 
of reality; and that, accordingly, theological or religious affirma- 
tions must be given their due validity; and yet they tend to ground 
these affirmations on the facts of evolutionary experience. This 
implies that both science and theology are called upon to face the 
facts of life and of existence in a thoroughly empirical fashion, and 
to consider themselves as co-operating means of furthering the 


* Cf. Johnson, God in Evolution, chap. ii, “Concerning Method.” 


2See, e.g., “The Reality of the Temporal,” International Journal of Ethics, 
XX, 2096 ff. 
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ongoing evolution of life. This implication of our study calls for 
a brief comment. 

It is fully manifest that such theories of evolution as those of 
Lamarck and Darwin are based on a more or less thoroughgoing 
empiricism; and that they assume an undogmatic attitude toward 
their theories. Bergson, too, does not claim finality for his system." 
This undogmatic attitude of the evolutionists is characteristic of 
the best of our contemporary scientists. Pearson, for example, 
points out the incompleteness of science and considers its concepts 
or laws as mental shorthand, useful to the work of man.? This 
thoroughly empirical attitude of the evolutionists is not what we 
find in the case of traditional theologians; their theological declara- 
tions are marked by some dogmatic absolutism. They maintain 
that they have absolute truth in some form, and they contend for 
the immunity of their theological doctrines from the encroachments 
of science; for them the findings of empirical study cannot form 
the foundation of their theological affirmations—they must be 
grounded on some a priori principle underivable in and through 
human experience. 

It is quite clear, then, that such a theological position does 
not seem to be in agreement with the implications of the evolu- 
tionary theory. It is quite apparent that the best way, in so far 
as our present age of culture and civilization is concerned, is to 
adopt the hints given both by the historians of religion and by the 
men of science and conceive of the doctrines both of science and of 
theology as working hypotheses, which we acquire through the 
process of experimentation, for the achievement of the higher 
values of life. In thus conceiving the work of science and of 
theology in relation to the interests of human life there is sug- 
gested a tentative relation between them, namely, the relation of 
co-operative activity in the interest of promoting the development 
of man in his struggle for existence. The whole realm of existence, 

* See op. cit., pp. 44 ff., 265 ff. 

2See The Grammar of Science, pp. 25, 86f.; cf. Ostwald, Natural Philosophy, 
pp. 28, 31; Poincaré, The Foundations of Science, pp. 340 f. 

3 See Ames, ‘‘Theology from the Standpoint of Functional Psychology,” Ameri- 


can Journal of Theology, X, 219-32; The Psychology of Religious Experience, chap: 
xvi; I. King, The Development of Religion, chap. xiii. 
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then, will be open to science for investigation,’ so that it may go on 
with its work of observation, description, classification, explanation 
of the processes of nature, of human society, and of our psy- 
chological phenomena in order to have control over them in the 
behalf of man; while theology is to proceed with its task, aided 
by the results of scientific investigation in various fields, of inter- 
preting particularly religious phenomena and of formulating con- 
cepts, doctrines, hypotheses of the objects of religion which will 
best further, in a given age, its ideal ends. Such a theory of the 
relation of theology and science seems to be the implication of the 
result of our study in so far as this relation is concerned. 

Thirdly, let us look at the problem of God as the supernatural 
personality. Royce, as has been observed, has completely aband- 
oned the Kantian things-in-themselves and conceives of God in 
terms of immanent idealism. For him there is no other world than 
the world of thought and will, and God is organically bound up 
with such a world. Eucken cannot indorse the view of God as 
belonging to a supernatural world and as coming to us by means 
of miraculous donation. God is considered by him to be the very 
basis of all existence, in spite of the appearances to the contrary. 

The significance of this result for theology may be stated as 
follows: that, to be in line with and represent helpfully the evo- 
lutionary view of the world, theology must abandon its traditional 
way of conceiving God in terms of dualistic supernaturalism and 
must think of him as immanently active in the world of nature 
and of man. But orthodox theologians generally decline to carry 
out this implication; they refuse to view God in terms of dynamic 
immanence; and they are not wholly willing to surrender the 
supernatural transcendence of God in the traditional sense of the 
word. The underlying reason for the disinclination to conceive 
God completely in dynamic relations with the world is twofold: 
theologians have not, on the one hand, acquired scientific confi- 
dence in the normal evolutionary activities of the immanent forces 
in the world; and, on the other hand, they desire to preserve the 
supernatural character of their religion. This attitude is expressed 
by orthodoxy in its affirmation of the Scripture as the supernatural 


* Pearson, op. cit., p. 24. 
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revelation of God, of the incarnation of Jesus as the miraculous 
intervention into the course of history, of salvation as the super- 
natural act of the Holy Spirit—in fact, the whole system of ortho- 
doxy is based upon specific supernatural acts of God interposed 
into the course of nature and of human history.’ 

A suggestion toward an immanent conception of God’s relation 
to the world is given by G. A. Gordon in his book Religion and 
Miracles, where he points out that religion does not stand or fall 
with the fate of miracles. Thus to conceive of God in terms of 
dynamic immanence and to have confidence in his normal activities 
in the world would, indeed, be in accord with the evolutionary 
theory which eliminates the miraculous from the organic realm 
and would be also working out the implication of the result of 
our study on the problem of God as the supernatural personality. 

Fourthly, we come to the problem of God as the absolute being. 
This is the most critical problem of our investigation. For it 
immediately opens up the question of absoluteness and finality 
versus finitude and relativity in matters of religion and ethics. 
The evolutionary theory stands for the relative and finite view of 
all reality. God, from this evolutionary view of the world, is to be 
conceived in terms of change and growth, the essential character- 
istics of the living world with which he is vitally related. Tra- 
ditional theology, on the contrary, contends for the system of 
absoluteness and finality in religion and ethics. This contention 
of traditional theology is a direct consequence of its view of God 
as the eternally complete and perfect being of the world, With 
respect to the problem which arises in view of the antithesis 
| involved in the two systems, Royce presents God as the All-inclusive, 
Absolute Being of the universe, free from the temporal aspects of 
our experience. Yet we found that Royce attributes to God such 








t See William and Scannell, A Manual of Catholic Theology, Vols. 1, If; Hodge, 
op. cit., 1, 151 ff., 617 ff.; II, 378 ff., 675 ff.; Shedd, op. cit., I, 61 ff., 533 ff.; II, 261 ff., 
353 ff.; etc.; cf. W. B. Greene, “The Supernatural,” Princeton Biblical and Theo- 
logical Studies, pp. 143 ff.; C. W. Hodge, “The Finality of the Christian Religion,” 
ibid., pp. 452 ff. 

2 See especially pp. 7, 33, 82, 130, 165 ff.; and for a very suggestive contribution 
on this subject of God’s relation to the world, see G. B. Smith, Social Idealism and 
the Changing Theology, especially chap. v. 

3 Weismann, op. cit., I, 6; cf. Pfleiderer, Evolution and Theology, p. 9. 
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characteristics of our evolutionary experience as suffering, striving, 
satisfaction. Hence God, at least when viewed from our finite 
point of view, is involved in the process of change and growth, so 
is a finite being, although he is held to be the Absolute Being, 
when viewed from an eternal point of view." God, for Eucken, is / 
the Absolute Spiritual Life, the independent basis of all temporal 
order. But from the standpoint of actual experience, we must 
view God in terms of our conflict, struggle, and activity. Thus 
God, according to Eucken, would be involved in the evolutionary 
features of human experience. Thus we may say that Royce and 
Eucken tend, in spite of their absolutistic positions, toward the 
conception of God in terms of evolutionary experience. 

The implications of this tendency would be a full cognizance 
of the evolutionary and finite characteristics of the conception of 
God, which appear in Royce and Eucken and which are hard to 
unify with their absolutistic position. Theology should conceive 
God in terms of those qualities that are in accord with the results 
of empirical investigation of the world and particularly of human 
religious experience. In assuming this attitude toward the facts 
of the world and life, we should be led to a theory of reality posi- 
tively involved in the processes of change, movement, development. 
In fact, one of the clearest indications of our immediate experience 
is the consciousness of the time-process, of history, of something 
done. Héffding points out that in view of the fact that our 
empirical world is not finished but that it always presents new 
experiences and riddles, we are unable to have a complete knowl- 
edge. He suggests the idea that this unfinishedness of our knowl- 
edge “may perhaps be connected with the fact that Being itself 
is not ready-made, but is still incomplete, and rather to be con- 
ceived as a continual becoming, like individual personality and 
like knowledge.’” So far, then, as our scientific studies and our 
empirical experiences show, we ourselves and the realities with 
which we are related are characterized by change, incompleteness, 
unfinishedness, growth, development. 


* The World and the Individual, I1, 133 ff.; “The Reality of the Temporal,” 
International Journal of Ethics, XX, 270 {.; The Philosophy of Loyalty, 394 f. 

2 The Problems of Philosophy, p. 120; cf. p. 136. 

3 See Schiller, Studies in Humanism, essay xix; cf, Moore, op. cit., pp. 37 f. 
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Now a critical question is whether God can be conceived to be 
free from the process of evolution. We have observed that from 
the standpoint of our actual empirical experience, the philosophers 
of religion above consulted attribute to God in some measure the 
evolutionary features of human experience. This experiential 
mode of conceiving God, it would seem, should be made dominant, 
for it is not in accord with the empirical temper of our age to find 
reality outside of evolutionary experience and to define it other 
than in terms of such experience.* There may be a realm or realms 
in the universe where change, unfinishedness, development are not 
found and where God may be exempt from time and history; but 
the world of our empirical science and experience and God as he 
is known in the experiences of the race are all marked by tem- 
poral features. Consequently, God should be conceived under the 
category, not of completeness and of immutability, but of becoming 
and of development. 

This conception of God in terms of evolutionary experience, 
rather than under the category of some metaphysical absolute, 
is demanded by our religion and ethics. If by religion we mean 
pietistic contemplation, philosophic knowledge, or passive receptiv- 
ity, then the conception of God as the absolute being, free from 
the finite aspects of our world and experience, may be satisfactory. 
But if religion means not merely faith in the conservation of values,? 
but also an effort of life to attain to its highest values in the world, 
then we must conceive of God, not only in terms of immanence, but 
primarily as vitally and actively related with us in the achievement 
of the values of religion. The God demanded by practical religion 
must be a being who really shares in our struggles, conflicts, fail- 
ures, successes, victories. Such a God, as James suggests, has 
really been the God of the Hebrew and Christian religions. Practi- 
cal religion demands, not the Absolute who includes all beings by 
his all-embracing knowledge, nor the Absolute who is completely 
independent of the world of his creation, but a God who really 
hears our prayers and who is actually co-operating with us to real- 

See Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience, pp. 26, 317 f. 

2 Héffding, The Philosophy of Religion, pp. 9 ff., 215 ff. 

3 Cf. G. B. Foster, The Function of Religion, pp. 173-83. 
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ize the aims and values of human life. Moreover, from the point 
of view of our ethics, we need such a conception of God. The 
futility of the traditional view of God as the absolute being who has 
determined the course of the world and of human history in accord- 
ance with his eternal plan becomes self-evident when we see that 
our moral life demands that it ought to and really can change the 
character of our moral universe. Héffding remarks thus on this 
point: “If Being were finished, harmoniously and unchangeably, 
Ethics would be impossible. All Ethics demands that there be 
effort. But there would be no room for effort, if everything 
were in eternal and actual completeness.”’ Thus both religion 
and ethics call for a view of God, not as an absolute, but as a 
relative being, actually interrelated with us in our religious and 
moral life. 

But thus to bring relativity and becoming into the very being 
of God means, of course, that we must abandon that absolute 
ground of religious and ethical assurance which is believed to be 
given to us by traditional conceptions of God as the absolute control- 
ler of the world and human life. An evolving God does not guaran- 
tee beforehand the ultimate success of our moral universe.? But as 
a matter of fact the most staunch believers in the traditional view 
of God must admit that the absolute certainty as to their salvation 
is not a question of fact but of faith; they are to be religious and 
ethical in the hope that they may be saved. This uncertainty as 
to final victory will not necessarily lead us to pessimism and 
inactivity. For we are so constituted that even when we are thus 
uncertain of our ultimate success, we work so much the harder, 
hoping that we may, with God’s help, bring the world to a happy 
issue. God, then, from the standpoint of practical religion and 
ethics, may be conceived of as that great environing reality of the 
growing universe, who is ever responsive to the calls of our need, 
who represents our highest ethico-religious ideals and values, and 
who is constantly working with us for the achievement of these 
ideals and values. At any rate, such seems to be the theological 

*The Problems of Philosophy, p. 151; cf. pp. 158 ff.; Schiller, op. cit., essay 
xviii on “Freedom.” 


2 Cf. McTaggart, Some Dogmas of Religion, pp. 259 f. 
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implication of our study as to the problem of God as the absolute 
being. 

And, fifthly, the problem of God’s relation to man and the 
world calls for a brief comment. It has been partly discussed in 
the consideration of the preceding two problems. To begin with 
the problem of the relation of God and man, we observe that the 
philosophers, whom we have considered, differ on this point from 
the standpoint of their philosophies, yet in the main agree from 
that of empiricism. Royce’s absolute idealism would reduce man 
to the plane of complete dependence on an all-inclusive being of 
the world, yet Royce, moved by his moral experience, contends 
for the ethical selfhood of man. Eucken is not interested in finding 
out the exact ontological relation of God and man; his interest 
is primarily a practical one: How can man be saved from the 
forces of this antagonistic world? His answer is that it is God who 
is the fundamental presupposition of man’s salvation. Yet this 
salvation is not a matter of donation; man must achieve it through 
struggle and work. Thus Eucken assumes the dignity and power 
of man. 

This suggests that the primary concern of theology should be 
to conceive the relation between God and man on the basis of the 
facts disclosed by experience. Theology, working from this stand- 
point, will be aided by such sciences as anthropology, biology, 
sociology, psychology, the history of religions, and the like. In 
studying the results of such sciences and in consulting the expe- 
riences of actual men and women, we discover their sense of depend- 
ence on, and independence of, the environing world. Man as we 
find him is conscious of his dependence on his social as well as his 
physical environment. But this consciousness of man’s dependence 
on his environment is not all of his experience; he often finds 
himself superior to his natural environment, and while he feels 
himself closely bound up with his social environment, he refuses 
to surrender the sense of his own initiative and responsibility. 
Theology must take account, not merely of the consciousness of 
man’s dependence on, but of his independence of, his environment, 
so that it may not define his relation to God wholly in terms of 
receptivity but perhaps primarily in terms of co-operative activity 
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directed toward the establishment of a society of love and righteous- 
ness. In thus conceiving the relation of God and man, we are 
enabled to meet the view demanded by the evolutionary theory 
which, as we have seen, holds that the forces making the evo- 
lution of life possible are resident in the organisms and in their 
environment. 

To speak now of the problem of God’s relation to the world, 
we must frankly admit that we cannot, so far as we know, give 
answer either to the question concerning the beginnings of the 
world or to that concerning its present ontological relation to God. 
The theory of cosmic evolution traces the development of our 
world to small beginnings, and the doctrine of organic evolution 
conceives life as arising from some protoplasmic germs; but we 
do not know, as James says, the whence and how of the world— 

‘they are matters, as yet, of speculation. Meanwhile, what reli- 
gion wishes to ascertain is whether God is now in some way related 
with the process of the world. This raises at once the question of 
“teleology and of evil. 

With regard to these questions, Royce, as we have seen, con- 
siders the world of nature as embodying, though in a partial 
manner, the will of God; and affirms, at least, the temporal reality 
of the evils in the world. Eucken could not tolerate the idea that 
nature as such is the cause of human evolution; for him God must 
be working in the process of nature for the production of man. 
As to the problem of evil, he admits its reality, but confesses its 
insolubility. Thus, the tendency of thought is to hold that there 
is some purpose discoverable in the evolutionary process of the 
world and to assume a practical attitude toward the problem of 
evil. 

That there is some limited purpose in the world-process is 
admitted by many evolutionists. Lamarck, Darwin, Bergson 
would hold that higher forms of life are produced through the 
evolutionary process.’ 

Moreover, that there are evils in the world is admitted by all 
the evolutionists, though opinions differ as to the explanation of 


* Cf. Baldwin, Darwin and the Humanities, pp. 81 ff.; Moore, Pragmatism and 
Its Critics, pp. 257 ff.; Hobhouse, Development and Purpose, pp. xxvi ff., 367, 371 f. 
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evil. One may conjecture that God is a limited being and hence 
he is unable to control the world without involving it in evils. 
Or one may say that the elements in the world are not yet harmo- 
nized, hence the presence of evil.‘ This is indeed a dark problem. 
Theology must deal with it wisely and critically. But from the 
standpoint of practical religion and ethics, it seems sufficient to 
say, in view of our inability as yet to give a satisfactory explanation 
of God’s relation to the evils in the world, that what is demanded 
of us is to recognize their existence and to struggle and work with 
God in opposition to the evils in us and in the world in order to 
create a world of love and righteousness. 

We have been concerned in this study to show that men like 
Royce and Eucken who do not profess to stand philosophically 
for empirical evolutionary method and theory nevertheless employ 
many elements derivable in and through experience and make 
certain affirmations concerning God on the basis of these empirical 
elements. The theological implication of our study is that in order 
to be in harmony with the empirical temper of our age, theology 
is called upon to follow the inductive method demanded by the 
evolutionary theory and to formulate its conception of God on the 
basis of the facts ascertainable, particularly, in the field of religion 
and ethics. This, in short, seems to be the bearing of the evo- 
lutionary theory on the conception of God; and the typical recent 
philosophies of religion which we have examined give fruitful 
suggestions for the theologian who desires to grapple seriously with 
the problems raised by the doctrine of evolution and to construct 
a tenable conception of God in an age of evolutionary science. 


*So Hobhouse, op. cit., p. 368; cf. Héffiding, The Problems of Philosophy, 
pp. 136, 150, 158 ff., 173 f. 





THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
IN RABBINICAL THEOLOGY 


A. MARMORSTEIN 
London, England 


1. The teaching that there is a blessed life after death, or that 
the dead will be revived from their graves to a better life, or that 
there is hope for the soul behind those invisible clouds dividing the 
past and the future, is a significant finger-post set up on the road 
of theological speculation to mark the development of religious 
thinking. The man to whom the idea was first revealed, the one 
who conceived it fully and proclaimed it, must be regarded as one 
of the greatest thinkers of religious belief of all times. There can 
be no doubt that the doctrine is the climax of belief and the highest 
development possible in theological thought and speculation. It is 
quite natural that we do not find the belief in this doctrine until 
after many centuries of human progress. We may ask such ques- 
tions as: Whence did it originate? Who taught it first ? and How 
did it develop ?—but we find no answer. What we know for cer- 
tain is that the teaching and belief lived among the Israelites when 
they settled on Jewish soil. Isaiah speaks of “‘the dead who shall 
arise and the inhabitants of the dust who shall awake and shout for 
joy” (Isa. 26:19). Isaiah also teaches that there will be a resur- 
rection, but only for the righteous; the wicked ones, however, will 
never leave their homes in the dust (chaps. 24-27). It is generally 
thought that this passage cannot be older than the third century B.c. 
But Ezekiel cannot be understood unless we assume that there 
already existed among his people the accepted belief in the resur- 
rection. Thus his book says: ‘Therefore prophesy and say unto 
them, thus saith the Lord: Behold, O my people, I will open your 
burying places, and cause you to come up out of your burying 
places, and bring you to the ground of Israel. And ye shall know 
that I am the Eternal, when I have opened your burying places, and 
brought you up out of your burying places. And I shall put my 
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spirit in you, and ye shall live, and I shall place you on your own 
ground” (Ezek. 37:12-14). The prophet who uttered these 
prophecies must have believed in the resurrection. Daniel (12:2) 
agrees fully with the view quoted above from Isaiah, for he 
says: “And many of them that sleep in the dust of the ground 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.”” Other passages from the Scriptures appli- 
cable to our doctrine will be mentioned in the course of this 
article. In the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha the belief is 
repeated in II Maccabees, I Enoch, and the Testaments.’ In 
the last two or three centuries before Jesus it was a part of the 
Jewish belief. It is our task to set forth the history and develop- 
ment of this doctrine in rabbinical theology in the centuries after 
Jesus. 

2. Although the belief was fully established at the time when the 
first endeavors were made, which led to one of the greatest crises in 
the history of the world, viz., that development of the Jewish reli- 
gion which resulted in Christianity, we cannot state that there was 
no opposition against the belief. The rabbinical sources testify to 
the doctrine as having been regarded as one of the main teachings 
of Judaism. On the other hand, we see that there was opposition. 
It is probable that the Sadducees were the successors of an older 
school opposing the doctrine of a future life as a part of the reform 
of the old religion of Israel.2 We know that the Sadducees were the 
conservative party in Israel. To abandon a belief held by former 
generations would contradict the traditions of this party. Josephus 
relates concerning this point: ‘‘ But the doctrine of the Sadducees is 
this: That souls die with the bodies” (Ani. XVIII, i, 4). They 
denied not merely the belief in a revival after death, but also the doc- 
trine of a blessed future life. It may be that Josephus, in accordance 
with a custom of his, did not like to put their doctrines more clearly, 
because of his heathen readers. The Gospels support the words of 
Josephus by saying that the Sadducees came to Jesus stating that 
there is no resurrection. Jesus proves the doctrine from the pas- 


tP. Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie (Tiibingen, 1903), pp. 126-33. 


2 See against this view Aboth of R. Nathan, chap. v, and Baneth, Magazin fiir die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums, (1882), pp. 3 ff. (Ozar Israel, III, 74-75). 
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sage: “I am the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob.” This God cannot be a God of the dead but of the living 
(Exod. 3:6; Matt. 23:23-33; Luke 20:27; Mark 12:18; cf. 9:10; 
Recognitions of Clement 1:54). From Acts 4:1 we infer that the 
idea of resurrection was the main objection of the Sanhedrim, which 
consisted mainly of Sadducees who fiercely opposed that doctrine." 
The Mishna enumerates them among those who have no part in the 
future world as follows: ‘Whosoever says there is no resurrection 
of the death (mentioned) in the Torah, that there is no Torah 
(given) from heaven, and the Epicureans” (M. Sanh. xi, 1). The 
point of dispute between Sadducees and Pharisees was therefore 
whether the doctrine can be proved from the Bible or not. It may 
be that in those times the prayer was instituted which was after- 
ward recited by the Jews three times daily: ‘Thou, O Lord, art 
mighty for ever, Thou quickenest the dead, Thou art mighty to 
save, Thou sustainest the living with loving kindness, quickenest 
the dead with great mercy, supportest the falling, etc... .. and 
keepest Thy faith to them that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto 
Thee, O King, who killest and quickenest and causest salvation to 
spring forth? Yea, faithful art Thou to quicken the dead. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who quickenest the dead.’”” According 
to Elbogen, the repeated pronunciation of the dogma of the resur- 
rection is too marked and cannot be accidental. It was the deliber- 
ate institution of the Pharisees in order to avoid the denial on the 
part of the Sadducees and was instituted during or after the time 
of John Hyrkanus.’ It is not impossible that the allusion to Exod. 
3:3 in the answer of Jesus was chosen purposely with the intention of 
recalling the beginning of the daily prayer (Shemonah Esreh) which 
commences thus: ‘‘ Blessed art Thou our God, the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” meaning that He is a God 
of the living ones. Then we find another form of benediction: 
“Blessed art Thou who knoweth the number of you all and will 
hereafter judge you. He will in future restore you to life. Blessed 
art Thou who is trustworthy in his word (promise), the quickener of 

t See A. Buechler, Das Synhedrion (Wien, 1902), p. 99. 

2 Singer’s Prayer Book, p. 45. 

3 Geschichte des Achizehngebetes (Breslau, 1903), p. 51. 
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the dead.’* This prayer was said by the visitors to the cemetery.” 
Another instance of combating the disbelievers is given in the 
Mishna Berachoth 54a: All the benedictions in the sanctuary 
ended with the former 05°97 2, but since the Sadducees (or, ac- 
cording to the Tosefta, the Minim) corrupted their ways and said, 
“There is only one world,” they (the rabbis) instituted that people 
should say: Dw Wi aden Va.s “Blessed art Thou, O God of 
Israel, from this world to the other world, O Redeemer of Israel.’ 
It is fairly obvious from these passages that in and before the first 
century A.D. there was a party among the Jews which did not 
believe in resurrection. In Christian circles we find the same move- 
ment. II Tim. 2:18 mentions Hymenaus and Philetus, who were 
teaching that the resurrection was already accomplished. Paul dis- 
putes (I Cor. 15:12—34) with those who deny the resurrection.5 

3. We turn now to the rabbis of the second and third centuries 
who endeavored to prove this doctrine from the Scriptures. The 
rabbis were frequently interrogated on the subject by three classes 
of people: (1) the Minim, who might be regarded in this case as the 
successors of the Sadducees;* (2) the Samaritans (who did not 
believe in our doctrine as we know from the Recognitions of Clem- 
ent 1:54); and (3) the heathen. Rabban Gamaliel II, about 
110 A.D., was asked: ‘Whence do you derive the teaching that the 
Holy One, blessed be He, will restore life to the dead?”” R. Gama- 
liel quoted from the Torah: “And the Eternal said unto Moses, 
Behold, thou shall lie with thy fathers, and this people will rise up” 
(Deut. 31:16); from the Prophets: “‘Thy dead men shall live, 
together with my dead body shall they arise, awake and shout, ye 
that dwell in dust, for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth 
shall drop the deceased” (Isa. 26:19); from the Hagiographa: 
‘And thy palate like the best wine for my beloved, that goes down 

* Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, vi, 22; Jer. Ber. 13d; b. Ber. 53a. Cf. Singer’s 
Prayer Book, p. 319. 

2 For other prayers see b. Berachoth, 58a, 60a; b. Megilla, 17). 

3 See Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 17, 1. 8; p. 215, 1. 28; p. 216, 1. 3. 

4Cf. Jer. Taanit. 65d. 

5 See Hoenikke, Das Judenchristentum, p. 153. 

6 See on this point A. Buechler, Das Synhedrion, pp. 72, 78. 
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smoothly, causing those who are asleep to speak” (Cant. 1:10). 
All these proofs were refuted and rejected till he quoted Deut. 31: 
21, or, according to a different reading, Deut. 4:4 (see b. Sanh. god). 
R. Joshuah b. Chananja, a contemporary of R. Gamaliel II, wanted 
to prove from the above-quoted passage, Deut. 31:16, the doctrine 
of the resurrection and the prescience of God, but only the latter 
was accepted (b. Sanh. gob). The same teaching was handed down 
by R. Jochanan (died 278 a.D.) in the name of R. Simon b. Jochai 
(about 160 A.D., b. Sanh. gob). R. Simon b. Jochai declares, with 
reference to Gen. 3:19: ‘For dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return,” that there is a hint here pointing to the belief in resur- 
rection, since it is not written “And thou shalt go,” but “Thou 
shalt return’ (see Gen. Rabba xx, 26). R. Eliezer, the son of 
R. Jose, had a dispute about our teaching with the Minim (b. 
Sanh. 90). According to another source the controversy with the 
Samaritans is attributed to R. Simon b. Eliezer (Sifre Numbers, 
§ 112). 

Finally we have to mention the views of two Tannaites, one of 
whom belonged to the latter part of the second half of the second 
century while the other lived perhaps about 150 A.D., dealing with 
the proofs for the doctrine of the resurrection. R. Jacob said: 
“There is no commandment in the Torah without the reward for 
fulfilling it being mentioned and the doctrine of the resurrection 
being written as it is said: ‘But thou shalt in any wise let the 
mother go, that it may be well with thee and thou shalt prolong 
thy days’ (Deut. 22:7). One man climbed to the top of a tree or 
a building (in order to fulfil this precept) & he fell down and died. 
Was it well with him and did he prolong his days? Say: ‘That it 
may be well with thee’ in this world and ‘that thou mayest prolong 
thy days’ in the world to come.”* The other rabbi, R. Simai, says: 
“There is no portion (in the Torah) where the idea of quickening 
the dead is not mentioned, but we are incapable of finding it, as it 
is said (x, 50, 4): ‘He shall call to the heavens from above, and to 
the earth that He may pronounce judgment on his people.’ ‘He 
shall call to the heavens from above’ refers to the soul; and ‘to the 
earth, that He may pronounce judgment on his people’ refers to 

* See Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 512, 1. 18; b. Hulin 142); b. Kid. 39). 
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God who judges His people. Whence do you know that we speak 
here of the resurrection of the dead? Because it is said: Come 
from the four winds, O spirit.””* 

In anonymous teachings we find further proofs from the Scrip- 
tures for the biblical origin of the doctrine. Thus from Deut. 32: 
39: “I slay and I make alive.” “TI strike and I heal.’? In the 
citation from Sifre Deut. the following passages from the Bible 
are also enumerated: Num. 23:10: ‘Who has counted the dust of 
Jacob, and the number of the fourth part of Israel? Let me die 
the death of the righteous and let my end be like his!” Deut. 33:6; 
“Let Reuben live and not die”; and finally Hosea 6:2: “After two 
days will He revive us, in the third day He will establish, and we 
shall live before His face.” The heretics to support their antago- 
nism quoted Ps. 103:18: ‘‘ For a wind passeth over it and it is gone.”’ 
But, the rabbis argued, the verse does not refer to death, but to 
the evil inclination. Remarkable is the question of an Epicurean 
who said to a rabbi: “Is it possible that the dead will come to life 
again? Your forefathers did not believe it whilst you do? (See) 
what is written in the story of Jacob (Gen. 37:35): ‘But he refused 
to comfort himself.’ Had he known that the dead would be quick- 
ened would he have refused to comfort himself ?’’ He (the rabbi) 
said: “Fool! It was so because he knew by means of the Holy 
Spirit that Joseph was alive and we do not accept comfort for the 
living.”* In the third century R. Joshua ben Levi (b. Sanh. 91) 
and R. Jochanan collected proofs for this doctrine. First from the 
verse: ‘And ye shall give thereof the heave offering of the Eternal 
to Aaron the priest’”’ (Num. 18:28). ‘Do you think that Aaron 
lives for ever? Behold, he did not enter the Holy Land. But it 
teaches us that he (Aaron) will rise from his grave and the Israelites 


1 Ezek. 37:3; Sifre Deut., § 306, p. 132¢. 

2b. Pes. 68a; b. Sanh. 91); Sifre Deut., § 320. 

3 See Midrash Tehillim, ed. Buber, pp. 348, 437; my Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, 
I, 72 ff. 

4 Jalkut, 43, e; see Tanhuma, ed. Buber, I, 187. For the use of the word “fool”’ 
in the Polemics see I Cor. 15:35-38; Clement ad. Cor. xxiv. 5; Tertullian De resurrec- 
tione 52; Apraates Hom. 8. 1, and in the rabbinical polemics, see Mech. 57a; Gen. 
Rabba liii, 15; xci, 5; Lev. Rabba vi, 6; Pesikta, ed. Buber, p. 281a; Pirke de R. 
Eliezer, chap. 1. 
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will give him the heave offerings. This is a proof from the Torah 
for the doctrine of the resurrection” (b. Sanh. gob). R. Hijja bar 
Abba states, in the name of R. Jochanan, that we infer this doctrine 
from Isa. 52:8. There it is said: “The voice of the watchmen— 
they lift up the voice, together they shall shout.” It is not said 
“they shouted,” but “they shall shout.” Here we have another 
proof for the doctrine (b. Sanh. 915). A Palestinian rabbi of the 
third century, R. Josia, refuted the proof of heretics: Prov. 30:16, 
where the grave (seal) and the barren womb are mentioned together 
(b. Berachoth 15). We see on one side that the heretics sought 
verses in the Bible from which it could be proved that in the Scrip- 
tures there was nothing to rely upon for this doctrine; on the other 
hand, the rabbis were not slow in quoting all the verses which 
might possibly prove this teaching. 

4. The resurrection cannot be experienced but may be proved 
by several passages from the Scriptures. For the believer in ancient 
times it was quite enough to state that the Bible teaches this or that 
idea, not for the heathen or the disbelievers. Through the liturgy 
and the homilies the belief sank deeply into the hearts of the people. 
In the third or fourth century an unknown preacher praised the 
Jews—or according to a various reading the Jewish-Christians— 
for believing in this doctrine and blessing the Lord, “who is trust- 
worthy to revive the dead.”* In Judaism the prayer and 
confession was on all lips: “We believe and recognize that Thou 
art the one who restores our souls into dead bodies.’”? However, 
the heathen world viewed the doctrine askance, although there 
are indications that the thinkers of the Old World were 
familiar with a similar teaching and thought of a blessed future life. 
Still the rabbis were asked: “ How will the resurrection take place ?” 
They entered into the problem from various points of view. 

The first question asked ran: “Since the dead are but dust, how 
can dust revive?”’ This was asked by a man called “Caesar” 


* Midras Psalms, ed. Buber, p. 240, and Hamanhig, p. 55, by Abraham ben Natan 
of Lunel; cf. my Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, I, 27 f. 


2 See Midras Psalms, ed. Buber, p. 210; Singer’s Prayer Book, p.5; Gen. Rabba, 
chap. xlviii; Lam. Rabba, chap. iii. 


3 See Friedlaender, Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms., IV, 365 ff. 
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(emperor) of Rabban Gamaliel II. The patriarch’s daughter gave 
the answer on his behalf. We have two versions of it. According 
to the first version, she gives an illustration of two workmen, one of 
whom made figures from earth and the other from water. Which is 
held in higher esteem? The latter one said: ‘He (God) created 
men of water, how much more so is He capable of forming (the 
dead) of dust.” According to the other version, she said: “A 
glassblower makes glass which anyone can break, yet he is able to 
mend it. Surely God, who breathes His own spirit into the human 
being, has at least the same power.” 

A man called Gabiha ben Pasisa, who probably lived before the 
destruction of the Temple, was asked by a Min: “Ye wicked Jews! 
You say that the dead will revive, (true it is that) the living will 
but die, how can the dead revive?’’ Gabiha answered: ‘Ye 
wicked people! Woe to you who teach that there is no resurrec- 
tion, seeing that those who have lived not come to life, how much 
more will those who have lived come to life again?’”’ He (the Min) 
said: ‘You call me wicked, wait till after the resurrection and I 
will straiten thy crookedness!”” Gabiha replied: “If you do it, I 
will call you an experienced doctor and you will receive a good fee” 
(b. Sanh. g1a). 

R. Joshua b. Chananja was asked by the emperor Hadrian: 
“How will God breathe life into a human being in the world to 
come?’? A philosopher, Eunamaos of Gadara, wished to refute 
R. Meir’s belief in the resurrection. He was ready to grant a 
possibility of a spiritual resurrection, and said: “(Do you think 
perhaps) that all the wool entering the pot comes out of it in the 
same weight ?”’ (b. Hagiga 15b). R. Nathan, a contemporary of 
R. Meir, asserts that in the world to come the bodies will be clothed 
in the same garments as those worn at their interment. 

R. Hanina b. Hama (about 220-240) dealt with the problem 
whether those who had defects on their bodies would rise with or 


tb. Sanh. o1a; cf. Jewish Review, V.69. The same parable is quoted by R. Jose 
ben Chalafta, Gen. Rabba, xiv, 8. 


2 Midr. Kohelet Rabba 197, 2; Lev. Rabba, chap. xviii; cf. Jewish Review, v, 72, 
and Gen. Rabba, chap. xxviii. 


3 Jer. Kelaim, chap. ix, p. 7. 
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without their old defects. From many statements which we are 
about to quote, it seems that the question was frequently asked, and 
resulted in a good deal of popular speculation. R. Hanina says: 
“If one died as a lame man he will revive likewise, if he died as a 
blind man, he will be restored likewise, so that people should 
not say: Some people died and other people were quickened.’” 
The same argument is used by an anonymous author (Gen. Rabba 
95, 1) where it is said: “God could heal those with defects, but 
in order to prevent argument against the doctrine, He does not 
heal them.”? R. Simon b. Lakis (before 280) said: “There is a 
contradiction in Isa. 35:6 and Jer. 31:7, holding that the dead 
will revive with their defects, but they will be healed afterward” 
(b. Sanh. 916). 

R. Ami, a rabbi of the fourth century, answered the question, 
“‘How can dust come to life again ?”’ with the following parable: “A 
king once said to his ministers: Go and erect for me great palaces, 
where there is neither water nor dust. They went and built them, 
yet after a few days the buildings fell into ruins. Then the king 
said: Go and erect palaces where there is plenty of water and dust! 
They (the ministers) said: We cannot do it. The king retorted: 
Where there was neither water nor dust you were able to build it, 
how much more where there is plenty of water and dust.” Then 
R. Ami gave the illustration of the mouse as demonstrating the 
possibility of the resurrection (b. Sanh. g1a).3 

From all these quotations we see that the queries of those who 
doubted the resurrection of the dead took the forms: Is God capable 
of performing this action or not? How will they revive? 

It may be interesting to glance at the kindred literature of the 
church. We refer chiefly to two treatises—first, that of Athena- 
goras, and then secondly, that of Tertullian dealing with the resur- 
rection. Athenagoras and Tertullian are both concerned with the 
very difficulties which the rabbis considered in their disputations. 
Thus is the reality of the problem shown. 


* Midras Eccl. Rabba to Eccl. 1. 4. 


2 See Tanhuma, ed. Buber, I, 209; R. Berachja Eccl. Rabba to 1:16, and Midras 
Zuta, ed. Buber, p. 85. 


3 See Plinius, Hist. Nat., IX, 58, 84. 
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Athenagoras and Tertullian both deal with the following ques- 
tions: (a) Has God the power to revive the dead ? (Athenagoras, 
chap. iii). Athenagoras answers: Yes, God is able to doit. Ter- 
tullian goes farther and says: One ought not to regard the lowliness 
of the material (the body), but rather the dignity and the skill of the 
Maker (chap. v). We have seen above how the rabbis met these 
objections. (b) How can God revive those who were killed or 
devoured by wild animals or eaten by fish in the ocean or those who 
were slain on the battle-fields or those who perished in famine ? 
(Athenagoras, chaps. iii—viii). Tertullian summarized the ques- 
tions thus: Now you are a shrewd man, no doubt, but will you then 
persuade yourself that, after this flesh has been withdrawn from 
sight and touch and memory, it can never be rehabilitated from 
corruption to integrity, from a shattered to a solid state, from an 
empty to a full condition, from nothing at all to something, from the 
devouring fires, and the waters of the sea, and the maws of beasts, 
and the crops of birds, and the stomach of fishes, and time’s own 
great paunch itself, of course yielding it all up again? (chap. iv). 
In the Jewish apocalyptical literature Elijah points out, no doubt 
with a polemical purpose, that God will gather the elements of 
those who have perished in the high sea and have found their 
grave therein.’ (c) Shall the blind, the lame, the one-eyed, the 
leper, and the palsied come back again, although there can be no 
pleasure in returning thus to their old condition ? (Tert., chap. iv). 
It is interesting to draw attention to the numerous statements in 
the rabbinical literature which allude to the objections of the here- 
tics which are, of course, also quoted “‘in very subdued and delicate 
phrases, as suited to the character of our style,” as Tertullian 
expresses himself. An anonymous rabbi states: “First as the man 
leaves this world, so will he return to life: a blind man returns 
blind, a lame one lame, and soon. Why? Has God no power to 
heal them? Yes, (He has) but they (the heretics) should not say: 
When they were alive, He (God) could not heal them, now after 
death He has healed them. It would then seem to us, that they 
are not the same people, but quite different people.” R. Simon b. 
Jelinek, Bet-ha Midras, III, 67. 

2 Gen. Rabba xcv, 1; cf. Tanhuma, ed. Buber, I, 208. 
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Lakis (before 278) also discussed the question (b. Sanh. 91d), as we 
saw above. R. Levi states: “After the resurrection all the muti- 
lated ones will recover, except the serpent” (Gen. Rabba xx, 5). 
There seems to have been another question raised: How can there 
be room in the world for all those who have died since the first 
Adam to the resurrection ?* (d) In this category we mention the 
questions put by Tertullian in this way: Will the flesh again be 
subject to all its present wants, especially meals and drinks? Shall 
we have to suffer pain in our bowels and with organs of shame to 
feel no shame and with all our limbs to toil and labor ? (chap. iv). 
These questions with which the church Father deals at length were 
considered by the rabbis as well. We shall give here only a brief 
content of their doctrines. After the resurrection there will be no 
more death, and the revived will live without pain and sin.? They 
eat and drink joyfully and live in pleasure’ without any evil inclina- 
tion, that is, feeling no shame.* There can be no doubt that the 
rabbis endeavored to picture the life after the resurrection in this 
way in order to satisfy all the questioners on these points. 

We infer from this fact that the rabbis as well as the church 
Fathers believed in the resurrection. One may add that they did 
not hold a spiritual interpretation as did Philo;’ but believed in a 
real restoration of the body. Epstein wanted to show that there 
were many among the rabbis who shared this view. It is a problem 
still unsolved whether or not these alleged Essene rabbis actually ex- 
isted. First of all we have to consider R. Pinchas b. Jair’s teaching: 
“The holy spirit leads to the resurrection of the dead”’ (b. Aboda 
Zara 206). We cannot see that there is a word about spiritual 
_ resurrection in this dictum. The other rabbi, Hijja bar Abba, had 
probably never heard of the Essenes and their ideas. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to agree with Epstein’s theory.® It seems clear 


t See Tanhuma, ed. Buber, III, 20. 

2 See b. Ros Hasana 31a; Sanh. 9, 2a; Friedmann, Seder Elijahu Rabba (Vienna, 
1902), pp. 7, 20 ff. 

3 Cf. M. Aboth, 4,1; b. Ber. 5a; and see Seder Elijahu, p. 14. 

4b. Sukka 52a; Seder Eliah, pp. 19, 81. 

5 De cherubim, I, 159; Josephus, Wars, III, 8. 

6 Ozar Hachochma Vehamada, p. 17. 
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that the rabbis did not hold the view of a spiritual resurrection, thus 
agreeing with Athenagoras and Tertullian, although we find that 
some of the church Fathers (e.g., Origen) taught a spiritual resur- 
rection." 

5. The resurrection doctrine placed the rabbis of the second and 
third centuries in a difficult position. They were attacked on one 
side by Christians who referred to the reported deeds of Jesus who 
quickened many to life and who proved the doctrine by his own 
resurrection. On the other hand, there were the Gnostics, who 
denied the possibility of the doctrine. Thus we hear Rabbi Jehudah 
(after 135) preaching: “‘If one tells thee that God will restore the 
dead to life, reply to him: It was already done by Eliiah, Elisah, 
and Ezekiel’ (Lev. Rabba, chap. xxvii). This homily cannot be 
interpreted except as a polemical argument against those who laid 
so much stress on the events related about Jesus. The rabbi could 
not have denied the doctrine of the resurrection, which, as we saw 
above, was already established as one of the fundamental dogmas 
of Judaism, without being condemned as a dangerous heretic. He 
wanted to show that the deeds of Jesus were not at all unique. 
Such miracles happened also in the times of the prophets and also 
after their time? The rabbis believed, as many of the midrashic 
legends show, that the pious and righteous are capable of reviving 
the dead. The belief in the resurrection doctrine is one of the most 
familiar motives in rabbinical legends. A few illustrations must 
suffice. A slave of Emperor Antonius died and the patriarch 
(Jehudah the prince) sent one of his pupils, R. Simon b. Chalafta, 
to restore the slave to lifes King David was restored to life for a 
brief period at the dedication of the Temple in Jerusalem (Exod. 
Rabba viii, 1). We know now that such legends influenced in 
marked degree the legends of the saints in the mediaeval literature.‘ 
It is obvious that Jews believed that pious learned and great men 


* See Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, I, 223. 
2 See my Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, 1, 37. 
3 See Lev. Rabba x, 4. 


4See about them H. Guenther, Die christliche Legends des Abendlandes (Heidel- 
berg, 1910), pp. 25 ff.; cf. Gaston Poris, Zeitschrifi des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 
XIII, 1 ff. 
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in the past as well as in the present were and are powerful enough 
to perform miracles which master even the angel of death and 
thereby overcome even the limits set by Nature herself. This was 
used as the test in the eyes of many Jews with regard to Jesus’ 
mission, and wherever Paul and the apostles referred to these facts, 
Jews were silenced thereby. 

We have given proofs for the undeniable fact that the rabbis 
fought against disbelief in the doctrine of the resurrection. It isa 
great mistake to assume, as is generally done by historians dealing 
with the first three centuries, that Jews abandoned their propaganda 
among the nations of the world and ceased to preach and call on 
the name of the God who created heaven and earth! and lost their 
courage to fight idol-worship and heathen mannerless customs after 
the first century when the church was first established. The rabbis 
did not give way. They fought bravely, true to their convictions 
and ancient mission, as their numerous sermons and statements tes- 
tify. That their voice was not heard as it ought to have been was 
surely not their fault. The visible effect of their teaching was in 
no way equal to their great efforts. The reason is quite obvious. 
They were a small and moreover an oppressed minority; and even 
in spiritual matters might unfortunately ousts right. They had also 
to strive against many political and social hindrances and obstacles. 
Finally, owing to foreign influence and the great persecutions to 
which they were subjected, they had to keep their own people true 
to their religious ideals, a very difficult task when all the world’s 
hatred and enmity surrounded them. We find opposition to the 
doctrine of the resurrection in the third century. Rabbi Simon ben 
Lakis (before 280) says: “If one tells thee that the dead will not 
revive, tell him there was Elijah, who revived the dead.’”* The 
Minim (or heretics) here are surely not Christians (xarétoxnv) but, 
as is always the case, they were heretics.” 

The rabbis give us the name of a famous heretic, Elisa ben 
Abuja (about 130), who denied the resurrection dogma.’ But they 


t See Tanhuma, ed. Buber, IV, 41; Num. Rabba, chap. xiv, Agadat Bereschit., 
ed. Buber, p. 106. 

2See the Hibbert Journal, Vol. III, No. 1 (1904), p. 196; Professor H. Oort’s 
learned review on Christianity in Talmud, by R. Travers Herford (London, 1903). 

3 See Midr. Kohelet Rabba clxxiii, 29. 
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also give us another type of heretic, who opposed this teaching. We 
have reference to “Esau.” It is a very important point, and we 
refer to it briefly, for the understanding of Haggada generally and 
the rabbinical Haggada in particular. The point is that they repre- 
sented the characters and habits of the biblical personages according 
to their own view and judgment. Of course the goodness and the 
saintliness of the pious patriarchs and prophets are glorified to the 
utmost in the light of piety and reverence, while the wickedness 
and cruelty, the faithlessness and atrocity of those who were con- 
demned by the Scriptures, are depicted in the most glaring colors. 
Whether this attitude was just or not is not our concern. It 
reflects, however, the thoughts and ideas of the men who uttered 
these statements, and the circumstances which produced them. 
We know that the Gnostics liked such names in the Scriptures which 
were disliked by pious and good people. Thus Cain, the generation 
of the flood, Esau, Korah, Balaam, and so on became the heroes of 
the heretics.‘ We can therefore assert that when the rabbis speak 
of Esau as being a man who denied the resurrection,” they really 
meant their own contemporaries, who, whether they chose Esau as 
their ideal or not, did not accept this doctrine. We do not wish to 
imply that only this sect did not believe in the resurrection, for we 
find the denial also attributed to Cain and of course to his followers; 
however, the sect of Esau, so called by themselves or by the rabbis, 
existed. 

Finally let us refer to a few of the rabbinic conceptions as to the 
resurrection. The resurrection will take place either before or after 
the advent of the Messiah. Old Tannaitical sources distinguish 
between the days of the Messiah and the time of resurrection.’ 
The resurrection will be one of the signs heralding the advent of the 
Messiah, according to the Didache, xvi, 6. This idea is borrowed 
from the Sybilline Oracles.4 The rabbis did not share this view. 
They held that the resurrection will take place after the appearance 


* See Jrenius, Adv. Haer, I, 31. 


2See Gen. Rabba 63, 20; Pesikta Rabbati 48a, 49); Midr. Psalms, p. 10a; Ps. 
Jon. Gen. 36. 


3 See Klausner, Die messianischen Vorstellungen, pp. 18 ff. 
4 See Hoennicke, Das Judenchristentum, p. 358. 
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of the Messiah. In the later Jewish apocalyptical literature this 
sign plays an important part. We read that the Messiah comes to 
the Israelites and reveals himself, whereupon they say: “‘Go and 
revive the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” The patriarchs 
say: “‘Go to Adam; he shall be the first to be restored to life, then 
we come.’* Another remarkable feature of these speculations is 
that those who are buried in Palestine will be the first to be revived. 
As we have already said, the mutilated will also be quickened, but 
with their defects; afterward God will heal them.‘ Even those who 
found their graves in the depths of the sea—a problem dealt with 
at length by Athenagoras and Tertullian—will be quickened to life.s 
The Pirke of R. Eliezer, a very important book of the sixth or 
seventh century (an English translation of which, by Rev. Gerald 
Friedlaender, will appear shortly) devotes an entire chapter to our 
problem (chap. xxxiv). Thus the belief in the resurrection became 
one of the most important dogmas of Judaism. Fortified by this 
belief, Jewish warriors, few in number, fought the innumerable 
legions of Rome (the children of Edom and Esau). Jews bore all 
their countless sufferings and the indescribable cruelties of martyr- 
dom in many lands a thousand and thousand times during their his- 
tory. The speculations of philosophers and theologians concerning 
a bodily or spiritual resurrection mattered very little. What did 
matter was what the rabbis taught concerning eternal reward and 
punishment. Israel believed and felt in its heart that the Day of 
Judgment would come, when God alone would decide who was 
right and who was wrong. This is in our days not merely the par- 
ticular belief of a small community, but, through the teaching of 
Israel, the majority of believers of all denominations look forward 
to the great Day of God, when might will give way to right. 


* See the material in Klausner’s book quoted above, pp. 22-23. 

2See Jellinek, Bet-ha Midras, III, 13; Horovitz, Bet Eked Agadot, I, 58; Wer- 
theimer, Leket Midrasim, pp. 6, 12. 

3 See Joma 71a; Gen. Rabba, lxxiv, 1; Tanhuma, ed. Buber, I, 214. 

4See Gen. Rabba xcv, 1; Tanhuma, ed. Buber, I, 208. 

5 See Jellinek, Bet-ha Midras, III, 67. 











RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


BOOKS ON THE STUDY OF RELIGION 


Four volumes on the reviewer’s table illustrate the variety of interest 
which attaches to this subject. Most comprehensive is the work of Pro- 
fessor Toy’ which doubtless condenses for us the results of many years 
of study. More completely than any single volume which has yet 
appeared it “describes the customs and ideas that underlie all public 
religion.” The danger which confronts an attempt of this kind arises 
from the mass of material which must be handled. The reader may 
easily become confused by a multitude of details. The danger has been 
avoided in the book before us by a clear and simple scheme of arranging 
the material. After an introduction on the nature of religion we have a 
discussion of beliefs about the soul. This is followed by a chapter on 
early religious ceremonies and this by one on early cults. Totemism and 
taboo are next in order. After these we come to the gods and the myths. 
Magic and divination have a single chapter. The concluding portion 
of the book takes up in order the higher theistic development, the social 
development, and the scientific and ethical elements in religion. A bib- 
liography which fills nearly forty pages is appended and the volume has 
both a detailed table of contents and an index. 

A paragraph near the beginning of the book may be quoted here as 
giving the author’s view of the development of religion: 

As a basis of the religious feeling we must suppose a sense and conception 
of an extrahuman Something, the cause of things not otherwise understood. 
All things were supposed to have life and therefore to be loci of force; man’s 
sense of social relation with this force constituted his religion. This sense was 
at first doubtless vague, ill-defined, or undefined, and in this form it is now 
found in certain tribes. Gradually as the processes of human life and the 
external world become better known, and the vastness of the extrahuman con- 
trol becomes evident, the Something is conceived of as great, then as indefi- 
nitely great, and finally, under the guidance of philosophic thought, as infinite. 
Thus the sense of the infinite may be said to be present in man’s mind in ger- 
minal form at the beginning of truly human life, though it does not attain 
full shape, is not formulated, and is not effective, till the period of philosophic 
culture is reached [§ 9, p. 5]. 


! Introduction to the History of Religions. By Crawford Howell Toy. (Hand- 
books on the History of Religions edited by Morris Jastrow, Jr.) Boston: Ginn & 
Co.; 1913. xx-+640 pages. $3.00. 
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Although religion is thus something in man’s mind—the mind of the 
individual—its importance in human history arises from the fact that 
it is a social force: religious development goes hand in hand with social 
organization. Hence the importance of ritual—the social activity in 
which the community expresses its relation to superhuman powers. 
Such activity may not consciously assume the existence of well-defined 
personal div‘nities, but it logically implies such personalities. The con- 
ception of an impersonal life-force (mana, orenda, wakonda) which some 
are inclined to make the first stage of religion does not, according to 
Professor Toy, have the importance attributed to it; it is rather a scien- 
tific biological conception. Mana itself is not worshiped; worship is 
directed toward the person or thing which possesses mana. Evidence 
that it is not the earliest religious conception may be found in the fact 
that it does not appear in the most primitive communities but in those 
which have made considerable advance. 

By beginning his discussion with ideas of the soul our author appar- 
ently gives his adherence to the theory known as animism, although he 
does not trace all religion to the worship of departed spirits. In fact he 
allows some weight to the theory of a primitive monotheism. He says: 

Very generally in low tribes a local supernatural personage is invested with 
great power; he is creator, ruler, and guardian of morals; where a tolerably 
definite civil and political organization exists he has virtually the position 
and performs the functions of a tribal chief, only with vastly greater powers 
and privileges; where there is no such organization he is simply a vaguely con- 
ceived, mysterious man who has control of the elements and of human fortunes 
and punishes violations of tribal custom. Such a personage is, however, at 
best only the highest among many supernatural Powers [p. 461]. 


It would be interesting to notice what the author has to say about 
totemism, magic, divination, ancestor-worship, the mysteries, the origin 
of religious communities (churches), but space forbids and the reader 
must consult the volume. The treatment is sane, cautious, and at the 
same time sympathetic. The book may be commended as an introduc- 
tion to a subject of growing importance. 

Different in character is Mr. Cook’s volume.' Instead of a sys- 
tematic treatise we have a series of essays on particular topics. The 
title might properly read: “Reflections on the Comparative Study of 
Religions.” This is not said in depreciation; it is well that we should 
consider questions of method, especially where a rising science is 


t The Study of Religions. By Stanley A. Cook. London: A. & C. Black, r914- 
xxiv-+440 pages. 7s. 6d. 
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concerned. Mr. Cook, who is well known as an Old Testament scholar, 
has had occasion to notice the discord which accompanies the discussion 
of new theories. Something similar may be observed in other sciences; 
investigators are influenced more or less consciously by their presup- 
positions. There is a conservative attitude which feels a loss of value in 
giving up old positions. There is, again, the exclusively critical attitude, 
rejoicing in the destruction of old beliefs. A third party, not con- 
tent either with the old affirmations or the new denials, seeks a recon- 
struction on a broader basis. This last is the one we should join, bearing 
in mind always that when we objectify “science” and speak of its 
“advance” we are using figures of speech. What actually takes place 
in the “advance of science” is a complicated psychological process, the 
interchange of views among a great number of investigators. 

Apply this to the science of religion. When we speak of survivals, 
meaning customs which have persisted from earlier ages, we too readily 
assume that in thus labeling them we have disposed of them. We lose 
sight of the fact that if a thing survives it must have value for some 
minds. The worship of local divinities (saints or guardian spirits) in 
Palestine where Moslem monotheism has been the official religion for 
centuries is a significant example. To dismiss it as a mere relic of the 
past is to ignore its meaning. It attests the need of the human heart 
for a God near at hand rather than an Allah in the far-off heavens. The 
conclusion is that “from a scientific point of view the prevalence or per- 
sistence among ordinary individuals of beliefs and practices which we re- 
ject, repudiate, or are unable to understand is distinctly important for our 
conception of human nature,” and of course for our conception of religion. 

After a general statement of what is involved in the science of reli- 
gion the author takes up the subject of specialism and individualism. 
Two chapters are devoted to survivals and their significance. Two dis- 
cuss environment and change, and two more are given to development 
and continuity. The chapter on failure and success which follows is 
especially instructive, showing by historical example that the progress 
of mankind has been due not so much to what would-be reformers 
(whether saints, statesmen, socialists, or scholars) have tried to impose 
as to what the average thought could assimilate. Hence the persistence 
with which new movements represent themselves as a return to some 
earlier, supposedly purer and better state of things. The final chapter 
of the book sums up some features of the development of thought. 
Although not easy reading the volume is suggestive and stimulating and 
may be commended to the thoughtful reader. 
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Professor Beth devotes his monograph to the relation of magic and 
religion among uncivilized peoples.t The divergence of view among 
scholars on this point is well known. Some hold that magic is the 
earliest form of religion. Others maintain that magic is early science 
rather than early religion. Others again would say that magic and reli- 
gion have developed along parallel lines from something which we might 
call premagical and prereligious. Finally some might say that magic is 
a degenerate form of religion. Professor Beth seems to incline to this 
last theory. He finds in Madagascar, for example, the residuum of an 
ancient monotheistic faith. In favor of this early faith he urges the 
importance of the idea of mana. ‘We discover along with the belief in 
demons and spirits, which is distinct and well marked, a less distinct 
belief in this invisible and incorporeal Power which is apprehended as 
something universal and yet which belongs to the individual, since it 
promises him protection and prosperity.” One suspects that the author 
has fallen a victim to one of the presuppositions against which Mr. Cook 
warns us and has read more into the mind of the savage than is actually 
there. 

The plan of the book is first to state the animistic and the preani- 
mistic theory of the origin of religion, then to take up the arguments 
advanced by advocates of these theories, among whom Tylor, Frazer, and 
Marett are conspicuous. Next magic is described as it now exists 
among “primitive’’ peoples and its psychological basis is investigated. 
The next chapter discusses the supersensible power which appears under 
the names mana, orenda, and the others. The final section sets forth 
the results of the inquiry into the relations of magic and religion and the 
deductions as to the origin of religion. The arguments designed to 
refute the views of Tylor, Frazer, Wundt, and others are skilfully pre- 
sented but I cannot discover that the author has made any distinct 
contribution to our knowledge and a number of his statements distinctly 
invite contradiction. 

Dr. Nicholson’s little volume? introduces us into the inviting field 
of oriental mysticism. It is one of the Quest series in which we have 
already the Jewish Mysticism of Dr. Abelson and the Buddhist Psy- 
chology of Mrs. Rhys Davids, besides a volume on Psychical Research 


* Religion und Magie bei den Naturvilkern. Ein religionsgeschichtlicher Beitrag 
zur Frage nach den Anfangen der Religion. By Karl Beth. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1914. xii+238 pages. M. 5.00. 

2 The Mystics of Islam. By Reynold A. Nicholson. London: G. Bell & Sons, 
1914. viiit+178 pages. 2s. 6d. or $1.00. 
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and one on the Quest of the Holy Grail. After a brief introduction which 
discusses the appearance of mysticism in Christianity, neo-Platonism, 
Gnosticism, and Buddhism we come to Islam in which Sufism and its 
experiences are the subject of the book. The sources here are mostly 
Persian. I am not competent to criticize Dr. Nicholson’s renderings, 
but the phenomena he describes are those familiar to us in all mysticism, 
There is the same emphasis on asceticism, on self-renunciation, on 
quietism, on absorption in the Infinite. The Moslem saints are own 
brothers to the enraptured monks and nuns of mediaeval Christianity 
and to the Yogis of India. They experience the same illumination, and 
the experience in the one case as in the other cannot be described in 
words. All the saints are credited with miracles, though some of them 
lay no stress on them. Some in every communion despise outward 
ordinances: 

The true mosque in a pure and holy heart 

Is builded: there let all men worship God; 

For there He dwells, not in a mosque of stone. 


A recurrent phenomena is self-hypnotism, self-delusion rising to 
identification of the self with God. The temptation to antinomianism 
is never far away, for he who has the inner light is released from all 
legal bonds: 

The man of God is made wise by the Truth, 
The man of God is not learned from book. 
The man of God is beyond infidelity and faith, 
To the man of God right and wrong are alike. 


Revolt as we may from some of these extreme declarations, we need not 
doubt that in the ranks of the Sufis are many sincere seekers after God 
and many who love Him for Himself alone. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


The work here reviewed! is not an Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment in the generally accepted sense of that phrase. In fact it omits 
any extended reference to some matters which would require considera- 
tion in a regular Introduction and discusses other topics which would 


1 The New Testament in the Twentieth Century. A Survey of Recent Christological 
and Historical Criticism of the New Testament. By Maurice Jones. London: Mac- 
millan, 1914. xxiv+467 pages. $3.00. 
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not be found therein. It is rather an attempt to give the reader a general 
but clear impression of the present positions of critical scholarship on the 
vital questions in the New Testament field. In the main it is a success- 
ful attempt, and the book will be found valuable to many who have 
neither the time nor the means to make more extended investigation. 

The volume is divided into two “books,” the first of which is mainly 
concerned with christological investigation and speculation. The 
Christology of the Liberal Protestant School, the “Jesus or Christ” 
controversy, the somewhat analogous discussion “Jesus or Paul,”’ 
the Christ Myth, and the eschatological problem are all passed under 
review and evaluated. To the chapters dealing with these subjects two 
others are added, one on “St. Paul and the Mystery Religions” (a very 
useful chapter in spite of some defects), and a second which bears the 
title “The Language of the New Testament.” 

The second “book” deals with the literary problems of the New 
Testament. No separate treatment is given to the first three Gospels, 
but the Synoptic problem is succinctly set forth and the present positions 
indicated. The Acts of the Apostles receives an adequate share of 
attention, the work of Ramsay and Harnack being especially considered. 
Only those of the Pauline Epistles whose genuineness is doubted come in 
for detailed discussion. The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and the Pastoral Epistles are thus singled out 
The Epistle to the Hebrews and the General Epistles find a worthy place 
in the treatment. The book concludes with four chapters on the 
Johannine literature, considerable space being given to the Gospel. The 
conclusions reached and the positions held are in general those of the 
moderately critical English school. A method frequently used in this 
volume in presenting a problem is to give a condensed but clear state- 
ment of the views of representative scholars and then to pass judgment 
on the whole situation. The moderation of the book will commend it to 
a wide constituency, while the general fairness, the clearness of expres- 
sion, and the fine spirit of the author make the reading of the work 
attractive. 

A few minor matters call for attention in the way of criticism. 
While discussing the “Jesus or Christ’? movement the author makes a 
statement which tends, doubtless unintentionally on his part, to create 
a wrong impression. ‘The attitude of recent criticism which denies 
the unity of the New Testament, and whose main purpose is to create 
a breach between the Jesus of history and the Christ of worship has 
attracted considerable interest in our own country” (p. 26). Are the 
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terms “purpose”’ and “create” used fairly and accurately here? The 
attempt to explain the predictions of the future judgment and kingdom 
which are attributed to Jesus is eminently unsatisfactory from the stand- 
point of a historical understanding of the Jewish eschatology which lay 
back of our gospel representations. The adjustments which the writer 
attempts are awkward. In speaking of the chronology of the mystery 
religions and arguing the point that they were too late to have effective 
influence on Paul, the author has surely been led into overstatement in 
the following sentence: “‘With the exception of the Serapis cult the 
mystery religions were not widely diffused in the Empire until the middle 
of the second century, and it was not until after this that they became 
transformed from local cults into univeral mystery religions” (p. 137). 
In the chapter on “The Language of the New Testament”’ is not the 
question begged when the argument regarding the Greek used in their 
writings is based on the assumption of the use of Aramaic by the authors 
of “the Epistles of St. James, St. Jude, and I St. Peter”? Another 
instance of overstatement is found on pp. 230-31 where the author in 
speaking of the work of Hawkins and Harnack says that they “have 
subjected the Lucan writings to an exhaustive linguistic analysis, and 
have proved to the satisfaction of all who approach the subject, free from 
presuppositions, that the author of the diary in the later chapters 
of Acts is one with the author of the whole book and of the Third 
Gospel.” 

A valuable feature of the work is the inclusion of selected bibliog- 
raphies which are placed at the beginning of the treatment of the various 
topics of the book. By means of these the reader is directed as to further 
pursuit of his studies in these fields. As a rule these bibliographies are 
carefully selected, but occasionally one is surprised to note the omission 
of books of the first importance. Surely Case, The Historicity of Jesus, 
Wendland, Die hellenistisch-rémische Kultur, Radermacher, Neutesta- 
mentliche Grammatik, should be included. Others of equal importance 
could easily be mentioned. 

But apart from these minor matters the work is a welcome one and 
should render a service of which other books are incapable. Its value 
will be increased if it should impel its readers to further investigation 
of the problems outlined. The author’s excellent literary style and work 
of a high order on the part of the publishers combine to add to the 
pleasure of reading the volume. 


ERNEST W. PARSONS 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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BOUSSET’S JUDISCH-CHRISTLICHER SCHULBETRIEB 


This volume’ is an important contribution to the question of literary 
originality in the writings of Philo, Clement of Alexandria, and a few 
other Christian authors. The main part of the discussion is devoted 
to Philo (pp. 8-154) and Clement (pp. 155-271). The manner of con- 
ducting instruction in the ancient school supplies the starting-point 
for the investigation. In lieu of the modern textbook it was cus- 
tomary for the ancients to employ outline notes, somewhat like modern 
syllabi, as a basis of instruction. These ypdppara trouvyparixd, in the 
first instance supplied by some teacher beforehand or else taken down 
by his pupils as he lectured, ultimately came to be a common possession 
of the schools and so circulated with no author’s name attached. They 
are to be distinguished from books prepared for publication (ypdupara 
ovvraypatixa) and were in fact sometimes taken as the basis for works 
of the latter sort. There was no conscious plagiarism involved in this 
use of these documents, since the iropvjpara lacked any émypagy. 

In the light of this situation Bousset examines specimens of Philo’s 
writings with a view to determining Philo’s dependence upon older 
authorities. After noting a few instances in which Philo refers to pred- 
ecessors, who are thought to have been Jewish exegetes with strong 
leanings toward Stoic teaching, Bousset examines in turn a selection of 
cosmological fragments, Legum allegoriae i-ii, De ebrietate, De congressu 
eruditionis gratia, De somniis i-ii, De fuga et inventione, and, lastly, a 
group of writings assigned to the youth of Philo (De aeternitate mundi, 
De providentia i-ii, and Quod omnis probus liber). Inconsistencies in 
thought-content and structure lead to the conviction that Philo com- 
posed his exegetical writings, and especially his allegorical commentary, 
from source materials supplied by the Jewish exegetical schools of 
Alexandria, which antedated Philo. He is thought not to have employed 
to any appreciable extent pagan trouvjpara, and indeed to have been 
much less favorably disposed toward Greek ways of thinking than were 
some of his Jewish teachers. Furthermore, he was not primarily inter- 
ested in Hellenistic intellectualism; his temperament was rather that of 
the ecstatic and mystic. An exception, however, is made of his earlier 
writings, where direct use of Hellenistic materials is allowed. 

While the author seems to us to minimize unduly Philo’s direct 
obligations to Greek life and thought (e.g., to Posidonius), the importance 

* Jiidisch-christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom: Literarische Unter- 


suchungen zu Philo und Clemens von Alexandria, Justin und Irenaeus. Von W. 
Bousset. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1915. viiit+319 pages. M. 12. 
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and suggestiveness of this study are self-evident. It not only sheds light 
upon literary questions but it also furnishes a new point of view—or 
reinforces a method as yet too little used—for studying the life and work 
of Philo, as well as the content of Alexandrian Judaism. 

The writings of Clement of Alexandria are investigated along similar 
lines. Following Callomp, Bousset finds that in the Excerpts and the 
Eclogues Clement used freely a source, derived from Pantaenus, which 
in a general sense may be called “gnostic.” In the Hypotyposes he 
also used notes taken in the classroom of Pantaenus, and the sixth and 
seventh books of the Siromata are mainly an assemblage of traditional 
Schulgut. These writings are all pervaded by a “gnostic” atmosphere 
derived, not from Christian Gnosticism, but from criental thought which 
found a congenial home in Egypt even in pre-Christian times and a trace 
of which is to be seen in the Hermetic literature. But in the earlier books 
of the Stromata, as well as in the Paidagogos and the Protreptikos, the 
situation is different. It is conceded that sources are employed in these 
compositions, but the tone of the substrata is less gnostic and they are 
thought to come from a time when Clement was in actual charge of the 
catechetical school of Alexandria. During this period he was less gnostic 
than Pantaenus had been, but after retiring from this position he took 
up again the notes he had taken earlier in life while attending the school 
of Pantaenus and their gnostic coloring dominated the thinking of his 
declining years. To this period, accordingly, are to be assigned those 
compositions which show a gnostic bias. 

In a third section, which is scarcely more than an appendix, Bousset 
employs the idea of heritage from the schools to shed light upon the 
literary characteristics of Irenaeus, Justin, and a few miscellaneous 
documents from other Christian writers of this same general period. In 
each instance school notes are found to play a considerable part in the 
composition. 

The importance and suggestiveness of this whole study must be 
emphasized again, although the book is somewhat sketchy at many 
points and not sufficiently exhaustive to prove convincing throughout. 
But its value lies not alone in its proposed solution of specific literary 
problems. Perhaps even more significance should be attached to its 
incidental demonstration of the necessity of studying the activities of 
these ancient authors primarily in the light of their own immediate 
environment. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Plummer’s JI Corinthians in the “International Critical Commen- 
tary’ is one of the most needed and one of the best numbers in the 
New Testament section of this series. IT Corinthians is a very difficult 
letter to interpret, and the author of the present work candidly states 
that he has no new solutions to offer for any of the numerous problems 
presented by the epistle. But he has carefully compiled current opinions 
and passed critical judgment upon them. As illustrating his conclusions, 
chaps. 10-13 are taken to be the main portion of the severe letter men- 
tioned in II Cor. 2:3 f.; 7:8f. which had been dispatched between the 
writing of I and II Corinthians. But IT Cor. 6:14—7:1 is not, as has 
sometimes been supposed, an insertion in its present context. The 
question whether Paul visited Corinth between the writing of I and II 
Corinthians is answered affirmatively. The offender of IT Cor. 2:5-10 
is not to be identified with the sinner of I Cor. 5:1 f. but with some other 
person who had defied either Paul or Timothy, but more probably Paul. 
The opponents whom the apostle resists in the Second Epistle are not a 
continuation of any of the parties mentioned in I Corinthians but are 
new arrivals, a band of traveling Hellenistic Jewish-Christian mission- 
aries who ascribed the moral laxity of some of the Corinthian Chris- 
tians to Paul’s abrogation of the Jewish law. Between the time of 
writing the first and second letters Paul’s thought about the resurrection 
is believed to have undergone a slight change. At first he had fixed 
upon the judgment day as the time for clothing the soul with its proper 
spiritual body, but as the Parousia was delayed and the possibility of 
the apostle’s own death became more imminent he came to believe that 
the soul would receive its appropriate spiritual embodiment immediately 
after death. 

The formal arrangement of the commentary is the same as that of 
the earlier volume on I Corinthians. A new English rendering of the 
epistle section by section is followed by an explanatory paraphrase, and 
to this is added a detailed exposition of the Greek text phrase by phrase. 
Textual, lexical, and grammatical data, and the opinions of other inter- 
preters, particularly of the ancients, are noted. The whole forms an 
excellent compendium of information arranged along the lines of the 
usual commentary. But the author makes little or no use of data from 


*A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Second Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. By Alired Plummer. New York: Scribner, 1915. Iviiit+404 pages. 
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the Hellenistic setting of Paul and the Corinthian Christians as a means 
of illyminating the content of the epistle. 

Wohlenberg’s commentary on I and II Peter and Jude in Zahn’s 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament, Band XV," is a model of German 
conservatism in the treatment of critical problems. The traditional 
position is defended throughout. I Peter is thought to have been 
written from Rome early in the year 64 and to have been intended 
mainly for gentile readers in the territory mentioned in the opening 
sentence of the epistle. Although Peter was the author, the task of 
actual composition was performed by Silas who had been so long asso- 
ciated with Paul that Pauline coloring in the language of I Peter is not 
surprising. Moreover, Peter may be supposed to have had a knowledge 
of Paul’s epistles. The composition of II Peter is placed about a year 
before that of I Peter. It was written from Antioch, originally in Hebrew 
and was sent to Christians in Galilee. The Epistle of Jude, written by 
the brother of Jesus, is dated early in the seventies. The author used 
the Hebrew original of II Peter and wrote to the same community to 
reinforce the earlier admonitions of that epistle. The main body of the 
commentary is devoted to an exposition of the Greek text. No attempt 
is made to lighten the reader’s task by the help of a fresh translation or 
free paraphrase. As exemplifying the author’s treatment of interpre- 
tative difficulties, we may epitomize his discussion of the passage which 
speaks of preaching to spirits in prison (I Pet. 3:18-20). The natural 
meaning, to the effect that Jesus between the time of his death and 
resurrection performed an evangelizing mission in the lower world, is 
rejected in favor of a strained interpretation designed to conserve tra- 
ditional teaching regarding the impossibility of repentance after death. 
Accordingly, Christ must have preached to the spirits in prison before 
they went to prison. In other words, the pre-existent Christ preached 
to the Noachian sinners through the mouth of Noah shortly before the 
latter entered the Ark. This interpretation is typical of the method 
employed throughout the commentary, which in other respects is a 
substantial and scholarly piece of work, to bring first-century thinking 
into line with the orthodox wing of German Lutheranism. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Der erste und zweite Petrusbrief und der Judasbrief, ausgelegt von G. Wohlenberg. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1915. lv+344 pages. M.11. 
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Twenty years ago the Jesuits resolved to publish official histories of 
their labors in the various countries of Europe and America. Most of 
the volumes which have thus far appeared have dealt with the sixteenth 
century; thus Fouqueray has put forth two tomes which bring the 
history of the French Jesuits to the year 1604. The centenary of the 
restoration of the Society by Pius VII in 1814 has occasioned a number 
of works dealing with their activities in the last hundred years; following 
the precedent of the famous Imago primi saeculi societatis Jesu (Antwerp, 
1640), Albers has given to the world Liber saecularis historiae societatis 
Jesu (Rome, 1914). The present volume of Burnichon is devoted to a 
detailed discussion of the work of the Order in France from the Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons in 1814 to the Revolution of 1830." 

When the Jesuits returned in 1814 to the country from which they 
had been expelled under Louis XV a generation before the French Revo- 
lution, their leaders were aged exiles, who had survived in England or 
in Russia, and their primary task was to impress the Jesuit traditions 
on the members gathered by a preliminary organization, the Péres de 
la Foi de Jésus. Though some of the Jesuits engaged in revivalistic 
preaching and others gave themselves to the promotion of various 
“congregations” of women for religious work, the chief interest of the 
Society lay in the field of education. Lacking the financial means and 
the legal right to own schools, they obtained from friendly bishops the 
control of eight Petits-Séminaires, or schools designed to prepare boys 
for the study of Roman Catholic theology. Making no effort to exclude 
pupils not destined for holy orders, the Jesuits transformed these diocesan 
institutions into boarding-schools. The most successful and fashionable 
of these, situated in the old abbey of St. Acheul near Amiens, had at one 
time goo pupils (p. 236). The ideals and operation of these schools, 
described in chaps. v and vi largely on the basis of unpublished sources, 
is of considerable pedagogical interest. There was manifest the tendency 
to react more and more from the eighteenth-century methods favored by 
the Fathers of the Faith in the direction of the Ratio Studiorum of 1599. 
One fundamental difference there was, however, between the Jesuits of 
the early nineteenth century and their predecessors: whereas the ancient 


La Compagnie de Jésus en France. Histoire d’un siécle, 1814-1914. Tome 
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Jesuits had maintained day schools, the members of the resuscitated 
order, having lost their endowments, and desiring to make money from 
the rich pupils to pay the expenses of poor lads of promise, embarked 
upon the untried sea of keeping boarding-schools. Here the boys were 
under perpetual supervision. Older pupils, called censors, were ap- 
pointed in the interest of the community to report misdemeanors; in 
this the author sees not organized delation but something analogous to 
modern systems of self-government (p. 268). All the pupils and not 
merely the censors were required to report offenses of their fellows against 
the Catholic religion and against the groups of virtues signified by the 
word honnéteté (p. 269). Thus heresy-hunting, often regarded as a 
privileged sport, was considered a solemn duty “in which one cannot 
fail without sin.” 

The legal situation of the Jesuits in France was precarious: they were 
not authorized but merely tolerated by authorities who did not enforce 
existing laws. The ambiguous but transparent responses to govern- 
mental inquiries (p. 391, n. 1), concocted between Mgr. Cheverus, arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux (better known in America as the first bishop of 
Boston), and the heads of the French Jesuits, failed to save them from 
their implacable enemies, who insisted on the letter of the law. As the 
Jesuits refused to submit to the inspectoral authority of the university, 
which dominated what passed for a public-school system, there arose 
bitter conflicts in which the old accusations of lax morality, regicide, 
and ultramontanism played their part. The result was that in 1828 the 
Jesuits were excluded from the conduct of Petits-Séminaires, and these 
were forbidden in turn to take in other than bona-fide candidates for the 
priesthood. This enforced retirement from the field of secondary edu- 
cation set Jesuit priests, scholastics, and coadjutors, to the number of 
456 (p. 550) free for the work of theological education and of securing 
a more thorough training for those of their own number who had been 
drawn too rapidly into the expanding activities of the schools. The 
interval of quiet was ended abruptly by the revolution of July, 1830, 
which cost Charles X his crown, and with him drove away those superla- 
tive representatives of the alliance of throne and altar, the French 
Jesuits. Slandered, plundered, threatened by mobs, the disciples of 
Loyola fled. Later they crept back to what they considered the post of 
duty. From the standpoint of M. Burnichon, they may have made 
mistakes in the difficult times of improvisation and of reorganization, 
but if they were not always wise as serpents, they were harmless as doves; 
the victims of evil men, of whom there is little good to say. 
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Like the work of Fouqueray, the book is an apology; its permanent 
value lies in the very considerable new material that it brings and in 
its vivid discussions of a famous boy’s school. Even here one misses 
the keenly critical element, such as is supplied for a later period of 
Jesuit education in the biographies of the disillusioned ex-Jesuits 
Hoensbroech and Tyrrell. The publication is no doubt timely, for the 
present war might conceivably bring a reversal of the anticlerical policy 
of the Third Republic, to say nothing of the possibility of a throne 

‘whose main prop would be an adjacent altar. Even apart from these 
vain imaginings the book may be read with special interest in this 
country; for as the author remarks concerning thé Society of Jesus 
(p. xl): “Nowhere at the present hour is it more alive and more flourish- 
ing than in North America.” 


WILLIAM WALKER ROCKWELL 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


REALIGNMENTS IN THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION 


The first volume of Systematische Theologie nach religionspsycho- 
logischer Methode, by Professor Georg Wobbermin, of the University of 
Breslau, is devoted entirely to the question of method. This is because 
the author feels, after his twenty years of service as a theologian, that a 
unified and unequivocal method is the great need of theology at the 
present time. The method which he proposes and defends, as the special 
title of this first volume shows,’ is that of the psychology of religion; and 
in working out the meaning of this method for theology Wobbermin 
effects a combination of the standpoints of Schleiermacher and William 
James. Here then is a new alignment in the field of the science of 
religion. Wobbermin, a neo-Ritschlian, goes back to Schleiermacher as 
a means of correcting Ritschl in respect to method—substituting the 
method of the psychology of religion for the explicitly normative method 
of Ritschl. But, also, the father of modern theology is held to need 
supplementing from the American philosopher, James; and the new 
work in the psychology of religion during the last two decades is to be 
given constructive value in the working out of a treatment of systematic 
theology. This isa broader approach to theology than the christocentric 
method made possible, and it promises different results from those which 


* Die religionspsychologische Methode in Religionswissenschaft und Theologie, 
Band I of Systematische Theologie nach religionspsychologischer Methode. By Georg 
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the older Ritschlians, Kaftan, Wendt, and Hiring, have put forth. At 
the same time Wobbermin carefully distinguishes his method from the 
religionsgeschichtliche Methode and assures us that by his procedure 
the evangelical conception of faith will be given full significance, and that 
the Reformation principle, which makes the Scriptures the sole source 
of articles of faith, will be carried through. 

The author develops his position by very full and elaborate Aus- 
einandersetzung with many other writers, particularly with those who 
have been influential in forming his own thought and with those who 
have criticized his previous writings. The first half of this volume is 
given to the presuppositions of the method. First of all the author 
takes up the task of determining the place of theology among the sciences. 
He finds Rickert’s classification of the sciences into Naturwissenschaft 
and Kulturwissenschaft preferable to the prevailing classification into 
Naturwissenschaft and Geisteswissenschaft, chiefly because psychology has 
followed the natural science method; and he characterizes theology as a 
selbststindige Kulturwissenschaft. But this makes it necessary for him 
to distinguish the method of the psychology of religion from “mere 
empirical” psychology and the true Kulturwissenschaft from the positivis- 
tic treatment of culture. The needed distinction is effected in each case 
by insisting upon an epistemological orientation in essential accordance 
with the critical thinking of Kant. With respect to the general relation 
between theology and philosophy, Wobbermin holds that the former 
needs to presuppose from the latter a logic of the sciences and both a 
Werttheorie and an Objekttheorie, but in forming its Weltanschauung 
theology must not be subordinate to philosophy, but must work out 
directly the theory that is immanent in the Christian religion. 

Passing to the task of theology and its subdivisions, the author again 
conceives his subject very broadly by defining theology as simply the 
science of religion. This view he defends over against the conceptions 
of theology as Bibelwissenschaft, as Offenbarungs-Lehre, and as kirchliche 
Wissenschaft, maintaining that, when the method of the psychology of 
religion is rightly used, justice is done to the element of truth in each of 
these other conceptions. Then, in harmony with his definition of 
theology, he would subdivide its systematic section simply under two 
heads: the essence of religion and the essence of Christianity. The 
distinction between dogmatics and ethics disappears, except for prac- 
tical purposes, because in Christianity the fundamental religious con- 
ception, faith, is so thoroughly ethical in its meaning. Also dogmatics 
and apologetics largely merge; for in the apologetic task of determining 
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whether the Christian view of the world, or some other, gives the most 
satisfactory answer to the questions about the meaning of the world as 
a whole, the argument will turn largely upon the grounds of validity 
which are immanent in religion itself and in Christianity. 

But the chief interest of the book lies in the positive development of 
the method of the psychology of religion. What is gained from James? 
According to the author, James is no less convinced than Schleiermacher 
of the independent value of religion and at the same time he goes much 
beyond him in bringing out its inner intrinsic contents. He also gives 
full recognition to the “truth interest” in religion. This is the real 
value of his pragmatism. At the same time Wobbermin emphasizes 
James’s lack of historical interest and insists that his pragmatism is 
uncritical. Hence he holds that James in turn must be corrected by 
Schleiermacher. “James muss hier also durch den nach James zu 
korrigierenden Schleiermacher korrigiert werden” (p. 290). Now the 
fundamental tendency with Schleiermacher in respect to method is that 
he maintains an equilibrium between the transcendental analysis of 
religious experience and its historical aspects. Hence Wobbermin’s 
position may be summed up as an advocacy of a religions psychologische 
Methode which is kept true to its purpose by epistemological orientation 
and historical sense. Upon this method the author places his reliance 
in guarding against dogmatic traditionalism, constructive rationalism 
(Troeltsch, Otto-Fries), and every form of historicism. 

There are some hints in this volume of what the proposed method 
will lead to in the construction of theology. 'Wobbermin accedes to the 
objection against speaking of religious knowledge as a special kind 
alongside of theoretical knowledge and maintains that for theology the 
ideas of religion represent, not knowledge, but convictions of faith. But 
though valid convictions of faith are not knowledge (Erkenntnis) they 
do give us truth (Wahrheit). Further, the critical analysis of the 
“logical structure” of the religious consciousness emphasizes the basic 
character of the idea of revelation. In the interpretation of revelation, 
however, there is an inevitable and legitimate “circle.” For we test 
the purity of our own religious experience by historical revelation, and 
at the same time we read historical revelation in the light of our own 
religious experience. Finally, the Scriptures alone are made the source 
and norm of theology, and personal religious experience, notwithstanding 
the above-mentioned “circle,” is not to be co-ordinated with the Scrip- 
tures. (Nothing is said here about the collective evolution of Chris- 
tianity since New Testament times.) This emphasis upon the Scriptures 
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is held not to be contradictory to the use of our own experience in 
Scripture interpretation, because the Scriptures themselves are wit- 
nesses of personal faith. But within the Scriptures themselves there is a 
higher norm—not the teaching of Jesus, but the total impression of his 
personality, to be determined through the mutual corroborations of the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Pauline letters, and the Johannine writings. 

This vigorous, thorough, and lucid introduction to Wobbermin’s 
system, with its fresh method and its many-sided contact with the 
thought of the time, gives promise of much interest and fruitfulness in 
the future—notwithstanding the too elaborate Auseinandersetzung of the 
first volume and the too voluminous plan of the whole work. But two 
misgivings arise in the mind of the present reviewer. It is a disappoint- 
ment to have the religionspsychologische Methode, which promises so 
much in the way of broad scientific interchange between theology and 
other departments of thought, suddenly narrowed dewn to the position 
that the Scriptures are the sole source and norm for Christian theology. 
This is incompatible with the idea, now gaining considerable acceptance, 
that later types of Christianity have a significance in some degree com- 
parable with New Testament types, and so it is not the truest way to 
maintain the value of the Scriptures themselves. 

And, secondly, it is regrettable to see the social interest, so strong 
in Ritschl himself, withdrawing almost beyond the horizon of Wobber- 
min’s introductory volume. Of course it may be said that the social 
interest belongs, not to the setting forth of method, but to the later 
development of contents. But this was not true in the case of Ritschl, 
in view of his emphasis upon the Kingdom of God, and however the sci- 
entific methods of Ritschlianism need to be broadened, its social interest 
must be guarded and developed further. This regret is confirmed 
by the “example” of his method which Wobbermin gives in his closing 
chapter. He there contrasts his method with the religionsgeschichtliche 
method by considering the eschatological aspect of Jesus’ idea of the 
Kingdom. Pointing out that the religionsgeschichtliche method has 
led to the view that the eschatological conception of the Kingdom, 
while primary for Jesus, is secondary for us—in contrast to which 
the critics of the school have been wont to hold that it was second- 
ary for Jesus as it should be for us—Wobbermin maintains that the 
eschatological conception is primary, both for Jesus and for us. This 
position he takes because he considers the religious essence of the eschato- 
logical conception to be that the Kingdom of God is something above the 
whole space-time process, above the whole of empirical reality—some- 
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thing eternal in the Johannine sense of the term. Now from the social 
point of view the eschatological conception of the Kingdom must be 
secondary—if it was not so for Jesus, still it must beso for us. Seemingly 
here is a clear indication that Wobbermin in shaping his method is 
allowing the social interest of the Ritschlians to fall into the back- 
ground. 

The question then must be raised whether the author has succeeded 
in establishing the superiority of the religions pyschologische method over 
the religionsgeschichtliche. If the progressiveness of Christianity and the 
modern social interest of theology are to be guarded, will not the religions- 
geschichtliche method, coupled as it may be with pragmatism, prove more 
adequate than Wobbermin’s religions psychologische method supplemented 
with Kantian criticism ? 

In Galloway’s Philosophy of Religion* we are given a comprehensively 
constructed system instead of elaborate discussion of method. This 
volume of the “International Theological Library” replaces the one 
long promised from the late Professor Flint, and its author is one of 
Professor Flint’s pupils; but the present book is entirely the work of Dr. 
Galloway, as Professor Flint on account of ill health had not accomplished 
any part of his projected task. In this work too we have evidence of new 
alignments in the scientific treatment of religion. These transitional 
tendencies appear in each of the three parts of the book. Part I, which is 
phenomenological, is indicative of the tendency to base theism upon 
religion instead of religion upon theism. Part II (epistemological) 
shows great hospitality toward pragmatism, though in the end rational 
consistency is placed higher than practical worth as a test of truth. In 
Part III (ontological) the metaphysics of absolute idealism is rejected 
and that of personal idealism is put in its place. The chief interest of the 
book centers around these three attitudes. 

In the introduction the author defines the task which his subject 
presents as “the problem of the final meaning of religion as a constituent 
element in human development.” He then sets aside the practice of 
giving a definition of religion at the outset and proceeds in Part I, on the 
basis of inductive study, historical and psychological, to discover what 
religion is. As a result he gives as a tentative definition: “ Man’s faith 
in a power beyond himself whereby he seeks to satisfy emotional needs 
and gain stability of life, and which he expresses in acts of worship and 
service.” Religion as thus defined is regarded as a normal aspect of 


* The Philosophy of Religion. By George Galloway. “International Theological 
Library.” New York: Scribner, 1914. xii+602 pages. $2.50. 
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human life, interacting fruitfully with its other aspects for human develop- 
ment. Science is described as having a utilitarian origin and as dealing 
only with quantitative relations. This leaves the realm of qualities, 
values, and ends to morality, art, and religion. Morality, in turn, 
gives us general rules or norms. “But they are not stereotyped prin- 
ciples, and they partake of the flexibility of the developing social system, 
where the good is a growing content.’”’ Hence morality must interact 
with religion in order to be fully fruitful. “The God who is the ethical 
Ground of the world guarantees the validity and persistence of the 
ethical values; and it is in and through man’s relation to God, the perfect 
Good, that the ethical ideal can be transcended and completed.” But 
though the author does most of his own interpretation by the use of the 
idea of development, he objects to the functional view of religion, holding 
that we must go beyond that standpoint to the question of the ultimate 
truth of religion. The upshot of Part I is that the development of 
religion gives us the idea of a living relation to a personal, ethical God 
as that which, according to the needs of religion, is the supreme truth of 
experience. Thus the existence of the Ultimate Value is a postulate of 
faith. This position raises two questions: What standing does faith 
have in the general field of knowledge ? and What grounds of rationality 
does the idea of a personal ethical God have in comparison with the 
various speculative interpretations of reality? The discussions of these 
questions form the subjects, respectively, of Parts II and III. 

After criticizing the various theories of knowledge, and justifying 
the use of analogy, teleology, and values in getting truth, Galloway 
brings out his own idea of what truth is. It is “not correspondence with 
transsubjective reality, but adequate interpretation of it.” In gaining 
an adequate interpretation there are two factors. The first is working 
value in practical experience. This is the pragmatic test, and here 
faith has a large and inevitable réle. The second is coherency with the 
system of knowledge. This is the more comprehensive test, but often 
it is indecisive, and then the determination of truth must be left to the 
pragmatic test. But since “coherency between all the elements of our 
experienced world is the most complete criterion of truth,” the question 
of the ultimate truth of religion takes us into the ontological realm and 
demands that “a speculative theory of religion” be given. It may be 
pointed out here that, on account of the author’s strong emphasis upon 
the developmental character of all experience, he has not really carried 
us beyond the principles of pragmatism, of which he makes such liberal 
use. 
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In the ontological discussions of Part III Galloway rejects absolute 
idealism because of the dilemma: “Either the Absolute Self is real and 
finite selves are an illusion, or finite selves are real and the Absolute 
Self is a fiction.” This dilemma arises from the fact that every con- 
sciousness has a “being for self” which simply cannot be made a con- 
stituent of another consciousness. In the place of absolute idealism the 
author, working in dependence upon the personal idealists, Ward, Stout, 
and others, develops a monad theory, a doctrine of a plurality of experi- 
ent centers ranging from human personalities down to simple monads 
far below the protozoa. He does not leave us with an ultimate pluralism, 
however, but on account of the harmony and interaction between the 
monads he recognizes an Ultimate World-Ground, which must be the 
personal and ethical God of religious faith. ‘God gives unity or system 
to the plurality of spiritual substances or experient centers, though he is 
not himself the unity in which they subsist.” Galloway also makes a 
concession to realism. He does not believe in a complete reduction of 
matter to monads. In order to explain the relatedness of the monads 
there must be a continuous medium, and this medium should not be 
thought of as the World-Ground, for then the monads would be merged 
into something like the All-inclusive Consciousness of absolute idealism. 
“We must rather think of it as something brought into being and con- 
stantly sustained by the Supreme Will, and having no reality apart 
from that Will.” Out of this medium the monads are differentiated and 
developed. 

On the basis of this ontology Galloway proceeds to develop his 
views of the attributes of God, of the problems of evil and of human 
freedom, and of human progress and destiny. The results here attained 
represent a reasonably satisfactory working adjustment of Christian 
postulates and prevailing philosophical ideas. But as for the ontological 
basis itself, while personal idealism is a movement of much promise for 
the interpretation of religion, the present reviewer must confess that the 
author’s notion of a “continuous medium” seems to him a decidedly 
unclear and dubious conception; and the notion of a World-Ground 
which “actively conditions experience” and which continuously “sus- 
tains” all finite selves, and yet which “is not himself the unity in which 
they subsist” seems to require much critical examination before it can 
be accepted as a consistent constructive idea. 

In general, Dr. Galloway’s book will be recognized as a very service- 
able manual of the philosophy of religion, touching every phase of the 
subject, by way of allusion at least if not by more thorough treatment, 
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and fully abreast with contemporary movements of thought. It 
would have gained, however, by some such exactness of method as char- 
acterizes Wobbermin’s work. The author’s practice of giving a his- 
torical survey of what has been thought and said upon each several 
topic which he takes up, beginning almost de novo in each case, interferes 
with the impression of the forward movement of his own thought, and 
perhaps has obscured somewhat a lack of full correlation between the 
various parts of his work. 


EUGENE W. LYMAN 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SERMONS 


There are those who believe that powerful preaching is a lost art. 
Jonathan Edwards, Chalmers, Spurgeon, Beecher, are giants of the past 
who cannot be equaled today. Where would one find sermons to match 
those of Martineau or Edward Everett Hale in their beauty of literary 
form and their mellow ripeness? Is there a living man in the pulpit who 
will leave behind him such volumes of sermons as those of Phillips Brooks 
or F. W. Robertson? Even if there were great preachers, would their 
sermons find enough readers to pay for their publication ? 

Such statements cannot, however, be lightly affirmed, or such ques- 
tions quickly answered in the negative, without injustice to the real state 
of things. Most of the powerful preachers of the past were stimulated 
to unusual achievements by some great social or national crisis or by 
some exceptional religious awakening which followed an age of barren- 
ness when there was no prophet in the land. Similar conditions will 
produce similar effects in the future. Again, it must be considered that 
the mental habits and the ecclesiastical conditions of the past, when the 
church-going public looked to the pulpit for information and intellectual 
guidance on all questions, and when the church had not recognized the 
claim or heeded the challenge of social problems, gave the preacher an 
opportunity and furnished him the leisure for sermon making which the 
minister of the present lacks. To develop literary charm or oratorical 
excellence requires leisure, time for pruning, exercise in the art of expres- 
sion, to the exclusion of other things which are now held to be more 
essential. Still further, whatever may be said of the exceptional heroes 
of the pulpit, the average of preaching is higher now than in the age of 
the Wesleys and the Beechers. The days of formal pulpit eloquence, of 
long sermons with purple patches and florid descriptions of Swiss scenery, 
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are gone. Men today want something less flowery, more direct, more 
workman-like. If the competition of the newspaper and the sensa- 
tionalism of the headliner have betrayed the superficial pulpiteer into 
methods unworthy of his calling or degrading to his message, the spirit 
of criticism and research which enters every precinct of human thought 
and endeavor is holding the teacher of religion to a strict account; and 
there is scarcely a denomination, even in sect-ridden America, whose 
ministry is not showing the effect for good in a gradually rising standard 
of excellence. 

Meantime, there is good reason to suppose that the present age feels 
the need of spiritual ideals, of moral and religious motives and quietives, 
as much as any other. To satisfy that need grows increasingly difficult, 
to be sure. The pulpit is in competition with many agencies which 
either share its field or draw its hearers from the pews to other scenes, 
to sit, perhaps, on the bleachers of a baseball park, or possibly in the 
seats of the scorners who have outgrown prayers and sermons. But deep 
in the heart of every serious man and woman are roots of life which are 
nourished only by reverence, which feed upon those primal elements of 
faith and hope and love that flourish best in the religious atmosphere. 
Growing intelligence does not lessen the pangs of conscious evil, the 
stress of sudden sorrow, or the strain of continued moral pressure in a 
world whose complexity grows apace in every region of experience. 
Most people who read at all crave a touch of religion in the literature 
they favor in their more serious moods. It may be that good preaching 
will be sought out more eagerly in the near future than it was in the im- 
mediate past. 

Preaching is truth conveyed through personality; good preaching 
depends as much on the character and responsiveness of the hearers as 
on the solid ability of the preacher. Sermons which have proved worthy 
to represent the best religious thought and feeling of their generation 
were usually preached to discerning listeners. Only a combination of 
good preachers and appreciative audiences could have produced such a 
set of discourses as those found in the volume of University of Chicago 
Sermons' published early this year. These sermons were preached by 
professors in the Divinity and allied departments of the University of 
Chicago, many of them being given at the regular Sunday morning 
religious services of the University. They were not made with the idea 
of publication, but represent the occasional pulpit ministry of these men 


* University of Chicago Sermons. Edited by Theodore Gerald Soares. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1915. xii+348 pages. $1.50. 
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to the churches. The volume contains eighteen sermons whose authors 
represent the departments of Sociology, Philosophy, History, Education 
and Comparative Religion, in addition to the Divinity School. There 
is a suggestive introductory essay, by the editor, on “The Need of Power 
in American Preaching,” which none ought to skip. The first sermon 
will have added interest to many scores of readers because it was one 
of the last delivered by the beloved chaplain of the University, the late 
Professor Charles Richmond Henderson. 

These sermons will be welcomed by every type of thoughtful person, 
of whatever creed or school, who desires to discover the trend of religious 
thought in its more dynamic forms. They might not stir the popular 
audience which is out for a sensation; but if they are as widely read as 
they deserve to be by ministers, teachers of religion, thoughtful laymen 
looking for light, they will advance the quality of many another sermon 
and prepare many a hearer to listen with greater discrimination. It 
would be difficult to gather into one volume of 350 pages a group of 
sermons which could cover more thoroughly and suggestively the great 
fundamental ideas, feelings and convictions which underlie all genuine 
religious experience. What is the real Test of Religion? What are the 
foundations of that Everlasting Kingdom of Righteousness with which 
the gospel of Jesus deals? Is the idea of God a mere hypothesis covering 
our ignorance, or is there some eternal, divine reality, transcending the 
Manufactured Gods of our self-will, which sanctions the confidence of 
the human soul in a power that creates a growing structure of enduring 
life in the midst of daily decay? Is there a Voice of God which can be 
understood, and is Prayer a mode of communion which intelligent men 
may use, which will satisfy “the craving of the blind for light, of the 
hungry for bread, of the oppressed for justice, of the weary for rest,”’ and 
fill the hearts of men with genuine praise for the wonder and mystery of 
life? Wherein do the true Riches of Life consist ? How shall we interest 
the race in those nobler values the investment of which would produce a 
“steady output of men and women of progressively higher quality” ? 
The sermon titles of this volume (repeated in these queries) suggest 
answers to such questions as these, and, whether we agree with all of 
them or not, the answers are sincere, profound, and provocative of 
further thought. The reader is captured by a new faith in that Revival 
of Idealism the hope of which is set forth in such vivid terms in one of 
the best of these fine sermons; an idealism which unites all God’s mes- 
sengers who have caught visions of truth from noble heights and have 
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led men to believe that “‘God’s best strikes hands with our best, and 
every man’s best is equal in the sight of God.” 

If ministers and students of homiletics were to use this book of ser- 
mons as a guide to re-examine the factors with which the preacher must 
deal in order to be effective—the fundamental ideas which underlie our 
religion, the motives for faith and action, the quietives for fears or 
troubles—there is no doubt in the reviewer’s mind that the process would 
serve a most desirable object. What were the inherited convictions and 
impulses which issued in the religion of Jesus? What more was there in 
that religion? What was new in the faith and experience of the early 
Christian church? What elements in the New Testament are the essen- 
tial deposit of racial experience, the elements of faith and hope which will 
always be operative and which are contingent upon passing conditions 
or circumstances, the product of outgrown ideas, customs and for- 
malities? What is the meaning of that prophetic attitude of religion 
which looks for the fulfilment of the profoundest hopes, not in the match- 
ing of events and beliefs with ancient words or symbols, but in the reali- 
zation of the will of God in the souls of living men? What is the abiding 
significance of Jesus through the matchless influence of his spirit? How 
did the Christian doctrine of the atonement come into being and how is it 
actually related to what Jesus thought of his own death? If the teach- 
ing of Paul, as the chief interpreter of primitive Christian beliefs, has 
given shape to much of our theology, by what authority was he led and 
how is that authority operative now? Is it not true that if we are to 
discover the will of God for our day we must both “glean from the 
yesterdays what they have to give” and “turn to the present and the 
future there to find the ultimate authority for our religion” as the Spirit 
guides us? Recognizing the remarkable “persistence with which Chris- 
tian faith has insisted upon the better future as the source of hope and 
courage,” how can we make Christian men more faithful in the pursuit 
of that righteousness which will fit them to be worthy members of the 
Kingdom of Righteousness when it shall come, and so fulfil in our day 
and way the ancient vision of the New Heaven and the New Earth? 
Least of all in these active days of ferment can it be held that religion 
consists in any kind of institution or formality; it must be held that 
Christian men and women are like salt in the world to cure its corruption. 
Religion is not sugar-water, it is not sweetness thinly spread; it is the 
salt of the earth if it is worth anything—sharp and stringent in its anti- 
sepsis where any moral disease or plague threatens. 
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Having read these sermons with such questions in mind, questions 
suggested and answered by the sermons themselves, one cannot fail to 
be inspired anew with the wealth and power of the motives and ideals 
with which it is the noble privilege of the pulpit to deal. So far from 
losing faith in the “preaching of the Word,” one is impressed with a 
fresh sense of the dignity of the Christian message, and stimulated with 
a new desire to prove with solid reasons that the church has a message 
for the modern world. There are multitudes today, as ever, who are 
seeking eagerly the way to the unseen; some are sad; many are weary; 
most lose faith and courage now and then. Death invades all homes 
sooner or later; the depths of sorrow are plumbed by thousands every 
day. Thank God that there are those who can interpret even death in 
its noble function; men who have learned by deep experiences of their 
own that “in the gospel of Jesus, in the Kingdom of God, there is the 
apocalypse of a world other and higher than our world of shadows and 
of dust!” 

Truly, if the American pulpit lacks power, the reason does not lie 
in the subject-matter with which the preacher deals, the values of the 
religion which he ought to interpret. This volume of sermons may well 
convince both the pulpit and the pew that there is a dynamic in the 
modern point of view in religion which is able not only to win the reason, 
but to stir the will to noble conquests. 

O.:C. HELMING 


Cuarcaco, Ix. 


EARLY ZOROASTRIANISM! 


In Moulton’s recent interpretation of early Zoroastrianism the 
style is very opaque. The overlapping and confusion of order make it 
difficult to follow the arguments, which sway back and forth, like a 
swinging pendulum, and never come to rest. The book deals, however, 
with a very tangled skein of facts which do not allow of an easy method- 
ical unraveling. Moulton propounds many new and valuable theories 
but does not suppress or distort evidence in order to make his own 
theories seem more plausible than they really are. He has utilized all 
the most recent material, including even the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(ed. 11) and the first five volumes of Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics. He has done a great service in impartially sifting all the 
evidence and analyzing all the possibilities. More facts and time alone 


t Early Zoroastrianism. The Hibbert Lectures for 1912, second series. By 
James Hope Moulton. London: Williams & Norgate, 1913. xx+468 pages. tos. 6d. 
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can show how many of the new and plausible theories are correct. The 
book should stimulate discussion and will afford many clues for more 
detailed investigation. 

Moulton argues for the early date of the Gath4s and for the historicity 
of Zoroaster whom, with Meyer and Geldner, he would place several 
generations earlier than the generally accepted date 660-583 B.C.; 
pronounces Darius to have been the first true Zoroastrian among the 
Achaemenian kings; emphasizes the fact, brought out by an inscription 
of Hommel, that Ahura Mazdah is not a mark of Zoroaster’s teaching, 
since it was hereditary in a small aristocratic caste before his time; dis- 
cusses the popular religion of Persia before the time of Zoroaster; places 
the scene of the prophet’s life and activity in Bactria; and tries to prove 
that the more esoteric teachings of Zoroaster, such as the doctrine of the 
Amshaspands, remained for centuries within the land of their birth which 
was far away from the main stream of history, and that they spread 
. westward when they were adopted by the Magi and in the form they 
gave them; argues, against the unanimous Greek tradition that Zoroaster 
was a Magus, that the Magi “slaves” (cf. pp. 186 and 429) were an 
indigenous tribe of non-Aryan priests. The ritualistic elements in 
Zoroastrianism which are due to the Magi and represent survivals of 
primitive magic are examined; the alleged influences of Babylon on 
Zoroastrianism are discussed and shown to be without any real founda- 
tions; a Median story-book, full of Magian ideas, is traced behind the 
Book of Tobit. 

The juxtaposition of the Greek evidence about Zoroaster with the 
linguistic and metrical evidence from the Rig Veda leads us into an 
impasse from which at present there is no satisfactory escape; the 
theory that a despised class of slaves, against whose animistic and 
magical religion Zoroaster fulminated, could so soon have secured para- 
mount authority in Persia needs much more evidence to support it; 
the arguments against the theory of Babylonian influence on Zoroastrian- 
ism are not conclusive. Moulton has rendered a great service in point- 
ing out weak points in present theories and in endeavoring to set up other 
tentative theories which are also consonant with many of the facts. 
Many more definite points must be located before the curve of develop- 
ment can be plotted with any accuracy. 

The Boghaz-keui material is used with caution, but even more 
caution is necessary. Moulton seems to believe in “a prehistoric 
migration out of India backwards to the north-west” (cf. pp. 7 and 25- 
26), and goes much farther than Jacobi (JRAS, 1909, p. 726) who argues 
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that a tribe in eastern Iran, which had been influenced by Vedic culture, 
migrated westward. Moulton makes no reference to the recent dis- 
coveries in Turkestan and their bearing on theories of Indo-European 
migration. 

Tentatively Moulton would connect the Tishtrya myth with India 
and find in it a reference to the breaking of the monsoon around Delhi. 
The only reasons adduced are very uncertain astronomical ones. He 
accepts the connection of the name Gaotema in the Yashts with the 
name Gotama Buddha and rejects Oldenberg’s connection of Varuna 
and the Adityas with Babylon. 

A map would have made the arguments much more intelligible. 


WALTER EUGENE CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF MENTION 
OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


CuIERA, Epwarp. Legal and Administrative Documents from Nippur, Chiefly 
from the Dynasties of Isin and Larsa. Philadelphia: University Museum, 
1914. 1r10 pages+LI autographed plates and X photographic plates. 
$5.00. 


This book forms Vol. VIII, No. 1, of the “Publications of the Babylonian Section” 
of the University Museum, Philadelphia. It is an enlargement of Dr. Chiera’s disserta- 
tion that formed a part of the work for his doctorate. It marks, therefore, the advent 
of another fellow-worker into the field of Assyriology—a worker who, judging by the 
first fruits of his work, will have no need to be ashamed. The autographed plates 
present 102 new texts, 12 of which are also reproduced photographically. An introduc- 
tion discusses the “Place and Origin” of the texts, their ‘‘Characteristics,” “The 
Seals,” and the ‘‘ Personal Names” and “Rim-Sin and the Fall of Isin.”” Specimen 
translations of nine different classes of documents are then given. These include 
purchases, leases, loans, donations, exchanges, protocols, and accounts. The date 
formulae are then discussed, a list of the date formulae for the dynasties of Isin and 
Larsa are given, as well as lists of proper names, and of the tablets in the volume. The 
work is on the whole well done. Dr. Chiera is a good copyist. His copies are clear 
and readable. If he has any fault it is that he shades too much. The work of the 
Introduction is also creditable, though, as Dr. Chiera himself recognizes, it is not final. 
The Yale Babylonian Collection has a new dynastic tablet covering this period, as 
well as many documents dated in the period of the Isin and Larsa dynasties. It is 
understood that Professor Clay and his pupils are preparing these for publication and 
that they will clear up many difficult problems in the chronology of this period. Never- 
theless we heartily welcome Dr. Chiera’s book. eas 
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Lauré, MartINn JoHN. The Property Concepts of the Early Hebrews. (Research 
Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 2, of the series entitled “Studies in Sociology, 
Economics, Politics and History.”] Iowa City: University of Iowa, 
I9I5. 98 pages. 

The writer sets himself the task of analyzing the property concept of the early 
Hebrews from the standpoint of its psychic genesis, that is, the idea of property. The 
development is traced down to the Deuteronomic code under the following chapter 
divisions: ‘“‘The Divine Property Right,” “Slavery,’”’ ‘Personal Property,” “Real 
Property,” and “Special Concepts.” The final chapter deals with the theory of 
property in relation to the Hebrews and forms a proper introduction to the main dis- 
cussion. The writer concludes that the idea of property in Israel, as elsewhere, origi- 
nated in taboo, while the first object of property was woman taken in war. The 
writer takes as his basis the critical analysis of the sources; and it is refreshing to look 
at Israel’s early traditions at times from some other than a religious standpoint. The 
results of this brochure which rest on the principles of economics and sociology are 
highly interesting, but the author’s critical handling of the early Hebrew tradition 
is not always such as to inspire confidence in his conclusions which are made to rest 
upon that basis. L. W. 


Driver,S.R. The Ideals of the Prophets. New York: Scribner, 1915. xii+ 
239 pages. 35. 6d. 


This consists of a selection of twenty sermons chosen as illustrative of the title, 
and also as representative of the late Dr. Driver’s ordinary teaching and preaching in 
his capacity as Regius professor of Hebrew, and canon of Christ Church, Oxford, from 
1882 to 1914. The collection is edited and provided with an appreciative preface 
by Dr. G. A. Cooke, Dr. Driver’s successor at Oxford. 

The value of the volume is still further enhanced by the addition of three appen- 
dixes arranged by Dr. Driver’s son, Mr. Godfrey R. Driver. Appendix A comprises a 
complete bibliography of all of Dr. Driver’s published works, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, furnishing at once a ready means of reference and an illuminating per- 
spective of the author’s literary life-work. Appendix B enumerates the main events 
in Dr. Driver’s career and Appendix C gives a list of the chief obituary notices. 

If the reader looks for impassioned oratory in these sermons he will meet with 
disappointment. Dr. Driver made no pretense at oratorical skill or imaginative appeal. 
He was first of all the careful scholar and painstaking teacher, whose chief aim in pulpit 
or classroom when dealing with the prophets of Israel was to let them clearly speak 
their own message with all possible fulness and precision. It was in this way that he 
sought to counteract false notions of the nature and function of prophecy and at the 
same time to allow those teachings to commend themselves by their own intrinsic 
worth. In one important particular it was not possible to do this merely from the 
prophet’s own words, viz., in the matter of the fulfilment of prophecy, and here the 
author is repeatedly at pains to emphasize the fact that the prophets never aimed nor 
professed to write history in advance, but when they drew their vivid pictures of 
coming doom or future glory it was primarily for the purpose of molding the life of their 
own times in accord with what ought to be as the seer saw the problem. Ina very real 
sense, therefore, this volume is a biographical contribution to the life of a great pro- 
phetic interpreter of Scripture, and it has the merit, in that case not too often shared 
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by biographies, of telling so much more than it says. It is gratifying to learn that we 
may expect two further publications from Dr. Driver’s pen, the one to be Studies in the 
Psalms, and consisting of a reprint of articles previously published, and the other an 
unfinished commentary on the Book of Job in the International Critical series, to be 
completed by the co-operation of Dr. G. B. Gray and Dr. A. H. McNeile. 





Kittet, Rup. Die Psalmen Israel’s nach dem Versmass der Urschrift ver- 

deutscht. Leipzig: Deichert, 1915. viiit++-217 pages. M. 2.50. 

In Die Psalmen (“Kommentar zum Alten Testament,” Band XIII, 1914) Pro- 
fessor Kittel gave to the scholarly world his interpretation of the Psalter. The present 
volume is a reprint, practically without change, of his translation of the Psalms, which 
was the basis of the commentary. There is no introduction, notes, or comments. 
This translation seeks to accomplish two things for the general reader aside from render- 
ing the thought in a modern tongue: first, to present the poetic meter of the original in 
German dress, and, secondly, to reproduce as far as possible the phraseology of Luther’s 
Version. Both motives are doubtless praiseworthy. It is an open question, however, 
whether Hebrew poetry with its totally different verse measure can be brought home 
| to the average reader in this manner. Certainly much of this translation can scarcely 
be rated as poetic according to any standard of German poetry. Nevertheless the 
translation itself is by a master-hand and is based upon full cognizance of the state 
of the text. It presents in compact yet lucid form this careful writer’s basic 
interpretation of the Psalter. L. W. 


Daut, Georce. The Materials for the History of Dor. [Transactions of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences.] Yale University Press, 
IQI5. 131 pages. $1.40. 

A painstaking enumeration and a critical exemination of all literary references to 
the Palestinian coast town of Dor from remotest antiquity to modern times. The 
array of references is impressive, as one sees at a glance at how many levels in the 
strata of literary remains the life and existence of this place may be touched; more- 
over, the extent of time covered and the frequency of the notices vividly suggest that 
these “‘materials” are but the prelude to more important archeological materials 
which lie beneath the soil. This thorough presentation of the available evidence 
ought to do much to stimulate the excavations of the actual site. L. W. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


[Drexamp, Franciscus.] Patres Apostolici. Editionem Funkianam novis 
curis in lucem emisit Franciscus Diexamp. Volumen II. Clement’s 
Romani Epistulae de Virginitate eiusdemque Martyrium Epistulae 
Pseudo-Ignatii Martyria Fragmenta Polycarpiana Polycarpi Vita. Tiibin- 
gen: Laupp, 1913. xc+490 pages. M. 8. 

In Funk’s second edition of his Patres A postolici (1901) he made relatively little 
change in his second volume, and this fact and subsequent discoveries have led Die- 
kamp to re-edit and expand that volume. His additions include some Greek frag- 
ments of the Epistles of Clement on Virginity, the Latin version of the Martyrdom of 
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Clement, and the Anglo-Latin version of the Pseudo-Ignatian Letters, together with 
numerous textual emendations and notes. While the materials of the second volume 
are of less interest and antiquity than those of the first, they are even more difficult to 
edit and discuss, and Diekamp’s advance upon Funk’s learned edition is the more 
welcome. E. J. G. 


GoopsPEED, EpGar J. The Freer Gospels. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1914. 65 pages. $0.50. 

Students of the New Testament text will find indispensable Professor Goodspeed’s 
collation of the Freer text with Westcott-Hort. For all practical purposes it puts 
the new manuscript into every study. The value of the codex is so great that no 
textual study can now be done without it, and the most convenient shape in which it 
can be used is in this collation, prepared with notable care and accuracy. There is a 
brief introductory note, a photographic frontispiece reproducing the last leaf of Mark, 
and, incidentally, a valuable list of corrections of Professor Sanders’ earlier collation 
with the Oxford edition of the Textus Receptus. Such work as this, toilsome and 
exacting, demands the scholar’s special gratitude. c. &. &. 


Parsons, Ernest W. A Historical Examination of Some Non-Markan Elements 
in Luke. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1914. 80 pages. 

$o. 50. 

To the synoptic student the Third Gospel offers today the most remunerative 
field of study. Its literary and historical problems are notable and still in large meas- 
ure await their solution. Dr. Parsons attacks a very small portion of the whole ques- 
tion and is therefore the more certain to shed some light. His method of approach 
is the pragmatic or functional method. Each passage is scrutinized to see what 
special interest it conserves, to what need it ministers. The place, the time, the cir- 
cumstances of that need are those which called the passage into being. It must be 
said that Luke very obviously reveals such special interests; nothing is plainer than 
that they do actually condition his presentation. He is an apologist and does not 
conceal the fact, despite the avowed historical interest of his preface. Dr. Parsons 
does real service in showing how influential are the missionary interest, the Samaritan 
interest, the ascetic interest, the anti-Baptist interest, and many more, in shaping 
the chief non-Markan passages of Luke. He might have shown also how they 
notably affect Luke’s handling of his Markan parallels. He finds three sources used 
in addition to Mark, that containing the “Great Interpolation” of 9:51—18:14; 
that giving the “‘Sermon on the Plain”; and a christological document whose material 
is now scattered in chaps. 3-7. These three arose in Palestine, probably in Jerusa- 
lem, during the missionary decades of the first century. Cc. R. B. 


MacNEIL1, Harris L. The Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1914. 145 pages. $0.75. 


The New Testament professor in Brandon College, Manitoba, has made a very 
careful and detailed study of all the passages in Hebrews which have any bearing on 
its author’s Christology. The treatment of separate statements and phrases is often 
admirable, putting every exegete of the Epistle very greatly in the author’s debt. 
Possibly he does not see the whole so clearly as its parts; the writer’s general christo- 
logical position is not set forth as convincingly as the significance of single utterances. 
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But undoubtedly this corresponds to the exact situation in the writer’s own mind, 
and is not to be set to Dr. MacNeill’s account. Students of Hebrews will be especially 
interested in the strong emphasis here laid on the Alexandrian elements of the Epistle, 
and upon its points of contact with the mystery-religions. The book’s original con- 
tribution is to be found in the main here, and is of real value. C.R. B. 


SHarp, Douctas S. Epictetus and the New Testament. London: Charles H. 
Kelly, 1914. 158 pages. 2s. 6d. 


The Introduction of Mr. Sharp’s little book informs us that “‘in Epictetus there 
are often found the same nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, vergal forms, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, particles, the same syntax, as in the New Testament.” The 
somewhat unnecessary demonstration of this statement fills the first nine chapters. 
But since “in the preceding pages it has become evident that Epictetus was a moral 
and religious teacher,” a chapter is added on resemblances in thought and teaching 
between the philosopher and the New Testament writers. The exegete and com- 
mentator will be glad to have these parallels so conveniently tabulated. The closing 
chapter of five pages discusses the reasons for the lexical similarities. It is argued 
that Epictetus was neither a Christian nor acquainted with the New Testament 
writings. “Our conclusion then is that the language of Epictetus resembles that of 
the New Testament because it was the language as spoken by the people of the time.”’ 

C. R. B. 


MILLER, Lucius Hopkins. Our Knowledge of Christ. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1914. ix+166 pages. $1.00. 
This reprint of articles appearing originally in the Biblical World should prove 
a very useful book. In brief compass (160 pages) it summarizes the reasonable net 
results of critical scholarship as to the courses and substance of our knowledge of the 
historical Jesus, and succinctly states the practical attitude of one who has given 
criticism its due weight and yet finds in Jesus of Nazareth a supreme and satisfying 
revelation of God. The chapter on the divinity of Christ sets forth with clearness the 
difference between a practical and a metaphysical appreciation of Jesus, and also 
suggests a simple philosophical foundation for such practical evaluation. It is an 
excellent book to put in the hands of thought-disturbed Christians. Some, however, 
will feel the logical obscurity of the author’s treatment of the Resurrection problem, 
and his a prioritendency. ‘That Jesus personally survived his death we must believe, 
or deny the heart of the Christian faith” (p. 37). Is that then the heart of the Chris- 
tian faith? And what isit, “personally” tosurvive death? And is it quite clear that, 
and in what sense, “objective” and “spiritual” facts are “equally real” (p. 84)? 
A. C. W. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


ScHuttze, Victor. Altchristliche Stidte und Landschaften. I. Konstantinopel 
(324-450). Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1913. x-++292 pages. M. 15. 
Victor Schultze , of Greifswald, needs no introduction to the readers of the American 
Journal of Theology. This latest book from his pen is intended to begin a series, 
which, if carried out to anything like completeness, should prove a most interesting 
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and useful departure in the field of early church history. Monographs upon persons 
and periods, upon parties and provinces and peoples, we havehad. The series begun 
by Schultze purposes to describe in detail early Christian cities and districts. 
Schultze’s book takes up the history of the first city to be founded as a strictly Chris- 
tian municipality, Constantinople, from its foundation in 324 to 450 A.D. The reason 
for this limitation, which excludes among other things the present St. Sophia’s, is 
that in Schultze’s estimation at about this point the city loses the antique Greek 
character and becomes mediaeval Byzantine. In the case of Constantinople the 
wealth of material makes such restriction doubly wise. Schultze takes x+-292 pages 
to tell us, first, in eight chapters, the political history of Constantinople from its 
embryonic stage as Byzantium to the death of Theodosius II in 450, and then, in eight 
further chapters, he sketches the rich and variegated life, work, and play of the great 
metropolis. Of especial interest are the chapters on the social strata, on education, 
on art, and on popular or folk piety. In the scientific thoroughness with which it is 
done this book, with its companion volumes, should furnish another good, broad base 
for general church history to stand upon. This does not detract from the readable- 
ness of at least the present volume. Schultze is the possessor of a good literary 
style and handles his subject in masterly fashion, so that the reader’s interest does 
not flag from beginning to end. If any adverse criticism need be made, it might be 
that of a slight overindulgence in Herodotean breadth of detail. But aside from 
Schultze’s personality, the pioneer nature of the book and the great fertility of the 
subject are sufficient to account for this. There are topics to come in this series, and 
those not unimportant ones, on which the writer will do well to fill his hundred pages. 
But, be they long or short, it is to be hoped that the successors of this volume will not 
tarry too long and that they may measure up to the standard of this their first-born 
brother. M. S. 


S. Ephraem Syri Opera. Textum syriacum graecum latinum ad fidem codicum 
recensuit. . . . S¥Lvius JOSEPH Mercati. Tom. I, Fasc. I. (Monumenta 
Biblica et Ecclesiastica 1). Rome: Bretschneider, 1915. xvi+231 pages. 
L. 12.00. 


Italy seems just now to be the land of colossal undertakings by remarkable 
individuals. Though not as pretentious as the astounding labors of the Prince of 
Teano, the work inaugurated by Mercati in the present volume, as announced with 
lapidary brevity on the title-page and outlined in some detail in the proem, is aptly 
designated by the title of the series of which it forms the first number: Monu- 
menia. To begin with, Mercati is publishing, with voluminous introductions, textual 
apparatus, and notes, those homilies of Ephrem Syrus in Greek translation, which 
have not received a place in the collections of that father’s works, but are found 
scattered about in Greek liturgical literature. Next, still keeping the Greek transla- 
tion in the foreground, adding its Latin companion or its Syriac original only where 
special circumstances make it advisable, the publication of the manuscript corpuses 
or collections of Ephrem’s works is to be undertaken. A third stage, bringing out 
the Syriac texts not yet published in the editions of Assemani, Overbeck, Lamy, etc., 
is to lead to the grand consummation: a new edition of the works of Ephrem in Syriac— 
“a consummation devoutly to be wished for.” 

Meanwhile the pace set and the space consumed in this first instalment promise 
an ouvrage de longue haleine. Nearly 250 royal 8vo pages, just 248 to be precise 
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have been used to present the Greek text with apparatus and notes of three homilies: 
one on Abraham and Isaac, the second an encomium on Basil the Great, the third on 
Elijah. Eight further similar homilies are announced to be followed in a separate 
volume by the homily In Antichristum with its congeners—all this before the collec- 
tions in Greek are begun. It is no puny undertaking for which the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute is furnishing the means. One of the reasons why so much space is consumed 
is that Mercati prints his text in lines or verses of seven syllables or thereabouts; for 
he is a pupil and adherent of Norden’s celebrated adversary, Wilhelm Meyer, of 
Géttingen, the discoverer of the Semitic origin of Greek and Latin rythmic (as opposed 
to quantitative) verse. This “discovery” is still sub judice (cf. Norden’s Kunstprosa, 
pp. 810 ff., and Nachirdge, p. 11). Rarely does a scholar have the opportunity to 
present a disputed case so sumptuously and so unrestrictedly as does Mercati for 
Wilhelm Meyer. As the evidence is not yet all in, we reserve our judgment on the 
total case. Mercati’s offering in this instalment is smooth to faultlessness, con- 
jectural readings metri causa being much less frequent than might be expected, in 
fact, conspicuous by their absence from so many pages. The externals of bookmaking 
used are excellent to a degree. M. S. 


Lateinische altchristliche Inschriften mit einem Anhang jiidischer Inschriften. 
Ausgewahlt und erklirt von Dr. Ernst Drent. 2. Auflage. Bonn: 
Marcus und Weber, 1913. 86 pages. M. 2. 20. 


This little volume of eighty-six small octavo pages constitutes Nos. 26-28 of the 
“Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen,” edited by Hans Lietzmann, a series 
whose usefulness to students of theology and philology seems not to be as widely 
known in America as it deserves to be. As the title-page shows, it shares with many 
of its companion volumes the honor of having received a second edition. Most of 
the changes of this wholly revised edition are distinct improvements. Among the 
125 inscriptions which have been added are rather important ones; e.g., the list of 
bishops, No. 89; the poetic numbers, 321-50; the pagan-Jewish, 351; the Jewish- 
Christian, 352; and the Jewish, 353. The new indexes add greatly to the usableness 
of the little vade mecum. The index of proper names might be made a little more 
complete. The compact review of linguistic peculiarities, pp. 67-74, and the general 
information gathered on pp. 74-79, will prove most valuable and agreeable to the 
student. Less agreeable to the beginner, but more valuable to him in the end, is the 
list of abbreviations now gathered in alphabetical order on pp. 79-82, a change which 
is accompanied by a great reduction in the number of resolutions printed out in full 
in the text of the first edition. The new page looks in consequence somewhat more 
crowded, no great detriment as compared with the gain. This pamphlet constitutes 
an invaluable aid at very small expense to students of early church history or of late 
Latin. M.S. 


Crayton, J. H. Studies in the Roman Controversy. Milwaukee: The Young 
Churchman Co., 1914. $1.00. 

McKim, Ranpotpp H. Romanism in the Light of History. New York: 
Putnam, 1914. $1.25. 
Mr. Clayton’s work is a conventional handbook of polemics, with the divisions, 

“The Papal Claims,” “England and Rome” (two chapters), and “Anglican Orders,”’ 
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comprising four lectures delivered by request as part of a church-defense program 
No pretense is made of contributing anything new to the subjects treated, even by 
way of striking restatement, and the treatment of history is conventionally “ Angli- 
can,” but the book is pleasantly written and the tone is dignified. Two supple- 
mentary chapters on “The Pallium” and “‘Co-Consecrators” touch a higher level. 
Here the author has done some less conventional research along liturgical bypaths 
and has collected material of interest. 

The bulk of Dr. McKim’s book is a reissue of two pamphlets, Pope Leo XIII’s 
Encyclical on the Reunion of Christendom, originally published in 1896, and Funda- 
mental Principles of Protestantism, originally published in 1879. Neither seems 
sufficiently important to warrant the permanence of a bound volume, and, moreover, 
they both say about the same things in about the same language. And both represent 
the older polemical writing of church history, which represented the growth of the 
Papacy as due to the conscious and conscienceless designs of successive popes. As a 
collection of tu qguoque arguments to use against perfervid Roman controversialists 
the volume may be of some service, but this is not a very high mission. It is a pity 
that Dr. McKim did not write an entirely fresh work instead of republishing this 
older material, the more so as his new introductory essay shows that his own tone 
has changed with the passing years. An appendix, “‘ Religious Liberty and the Mary- 
land Toleration Act,” has independent value, but there was no point in printing three 
letters that all urge exactly the same arguments. 

Neither Dr. McKim nor Dr. Clayton makes any effort to understand why Roman- 
ism has the hold it has on such myriads of devout souls, many of whom are in no way 
ignorant. And both writers (notwithstanding Dr. McKim’s third chapter) content 
themselves with destructive criticism, foregoing any attempt to set up a consistent 
system in opposition to the one attacked. B.S. E. 


KEtiER, Lupwic. Die Freimaurerei: Eine Einfiihrung in ihre Anschauungs- 
welt und ihre Geschichte. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. 147 pages. M. 1.25. 


This neat little volume of one hundred and forty-seven pages is an introduction 
to Freemasonry, along with a brief history. The author is enthusiastically in sym- 
pathy with his subject. Freemasonry does not rival any of the other great institutions 
of humanity, such as, for example, the church. It is unique in that it meets a peculiar 
need that no other institution does or can meet. There are in the world about 23,000 
lodges and 2,000,000 members, distributed over all the leading nations, but North 
America leads with 15,000 lodges, and 1,500,000 members. The author thinks that 
the future of the order is full of hope. J. W. M. 


RIcHTER, Jutius. Weltmission und theologische Arbeit. Habilitations- 
schrift fiir einen Lehrstuhl der Missionswissenschaft an der Universitat 
Berlin. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1913. 124 pages. M. 2. 


Dr. Richter is widely known through his monumental work on The History of 
Missions in India. This little work of 122 pages takes up world-missions and their 
relations to theology. The author’s whole habit of mind is scientific, but not dead, for 
his sympathies are as wide as the needs and aspirations of men. He always deals 
with central problems, and no essential element in any problem escapes his keen 
insight. We do not know any other publication in which so much material is so 
thoughtfully presented in so small a space. J. W. M. 
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BavupeERT, S. Die evangelische Mission: Geschichte; Arbeitsweise; heutiger 

Stand. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1913. 123 pages. M. 1.25. 

The author tells us in his preface that but for the great work of Warneck in his 
History of Protestant Missions his own book would not have been possible. But in a 
small compass he gives us the history, the methods of work, and the present condition 
of missions. The one who wants the whole subject in a nut-shell will find it here. 

J. W. M. 


MeERRIAM, EpmunD F. A History of American Baptist Missions. Revised 
Edition with Centennial Supplement. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1913. 288 pages. 50 cents net. 

When Professor Gammell published his History of American Baptist Missions, in 
1849, the subject was comparatively simple and easy. But today it has become one of 
great complexity and difficulty. The change is due to prosperity and growth. Four- 
teen years ago Dr. Merriam attempted to do for the later period what Dr. Gammell 
had done for the earlier. The present volume is a revision, with the addition of a cen- 
tennial supplement. The result is a substantial contribution to general church his- 
tory as well as to Baptist history. Within the small compass of about three hundred 
pages the leading facts are given in an attractive style. 

The chapter on “Civilization and American Baptist Missions” will interest all 
students. It shows what the Baptist missionaries have done for geography, physical 
science, philology, literature, education, sociology, and commerce. J. W. M. 


BonwetscuH, D. NATHANAEL. Texte zur Geschichte des Montanismus. [Kleine 

Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubangen herausgegeben von Hans Lietzmann, 

Nr. 129.] Bonn: Marcus u. Weber, 1914. 32 pages. M. 0.80. 

In his Texte zur Geschichte des Montanismus Professor Bonwetsch, of Géttingen, 
reprints, with variant readings, extracts from twelve early Christian sources that dis- 
cuss or mention Montanism. A brief bibliography would have made intelligible 
to the student the laconic references to the critical editions from which the well- 
chosen texts are drawn. W. W. R. 


LrETzMANN, Hans. Symbole der alten Kirches. [Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen 
und Ubungen herausgegeben von Hans Lietzmann, Nr. 17-18.] Bonn: 
Marcus u. Weber, 1914. 40 pages. M. 1.00. 


The second edition of Professor Lietzmann’s Symbole der alien Kirche is over a 
fifth larger than the issue of 1906. It contains critical texts of the Apostles’ and of the 
Nicene creeds and of the chief formulas which preceded or paralleled them. It is 
not a mere reprint of extracts from the latest edition (1897) of A. Hahn’s Bibliothek 
der Symbole und Glaubensregeln, for this contains some errors in texts and in variant 
readings, which are here corrected. The matter added by Professor Lietzmann in 
preparing this second edition is for the most part not easily accessible, even in Hahn’s 
comprehensive work. The pamphlet is so full and yet so inexpensive that teachers of 
the history of Christian thought might easily require each student to purchase a copy, 
thus placing before each of the auditors those Greek and Latin texts on which one 
comments in elucidating the ancient symbols. W. W. R. 
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Loors, FrrepricH. Nestorius and His Place in the History of Christian Doc- 
trine. Cambridge: University Press, 1914. vii+132 pages. 35. 6d. 

The four lectures printed under the foregoing title were given at the University of 
London two years ago by Professor Loofs. Since 1905, when he published in his 
Nestoriana the previously known literary remains together with over one hundred 
additional fragments preserved chiefly by Monophysite writers, another lengthy work 
of Nestorius has seen the light. The Syriac translation of the Greek, which probably 
bore the title Ipayyarela ‘Hpaxdeldov rod Aayacxnvod, was published in 1910 by P. 
Bedjan; and the same year there appeared also a French translation by F. Nau. 
Prior to these Professor Bethune-Baker had given long extracts in English, in his 
Nestorius and His Teaching (1908); now Professor Loofs examines the material still 
more closely in order to throw new light upon the career and opinions of the anathe- 
matized bishop. 

Nestorius lived longer than was formerly thought. Instead of dying soon after 
435, when he entered upon his exile in the Oasis, he certainly survived till the autumn 
of 450; and while there is no adequate evidence that he lived till 452, as Dr. Bethune- 
Baker thought, there is no chronological improbability in the legend which makes him 
perish horribly while on his way to the Council of Chalcedon, which opened in October 
451 (p. 22). 

The Council at Ephesus which condemned Nestorius in 431 is reckoned ordinarily 
as the third ecumenical synod; but Professor Loofs maintains that “an ecumenical 
council of Ephesus never existed. Two party-councils had sat and cursed each other; 
the dogmatic question had remained undecided” (p. 53). 

Nestorius asserted that his life was a tragedy. How far was he to blame for his 
troubles? He was “incautious, passionate, and reckless” (p. 60). It is impossible 
to agree with Dr. Bethune-Baker’s assertion that ‘‘ Nestorius was not a Nestorian but 
was perfectly orthodox” (p. 25). The latter’s opposition to the term Q¢orédxos was not 
absolute; if rightly understood he considered it not heretical, though he himself pre- 
ferred to say Xpicroréxos (p. 30). His beliefs were misrepresented at an early stage 
in the controversy; thus in 429 he was accused of agreeing with the doctrine of Paul 
of Samosata that Christ was a mere man (pp. 20, 32). More than Nestorius is Cyril 
of Alexandria to be held responsible for the conflict (p. 41); the Egyptian saint was 
not above distorting the truth and bestowing bribes where they would advance him 
on the path to power (pp. 52-56). Nevertheless, Nestorius is technically a heretic; 
for the views which he actually held were condemned at the second Council of Con- 
stantinople in 553 (p. 107). The doctrine of the synod of 553, however, makes the 
Trinity become through the Incarnation something which it was not prior thereto, i.e., 
it consists of the merely spiritual Father, of the Crucified, and of the Spirit. In 
Cyril also “‘something heterogeneous is added to the Trinity by the manhood of 
Christ.” In formulas such as these Professor Loofs thinks that “a mythology, actually 
contradicting the monotheistic belief, had gained the victory” (pp. 126-29). Only 
by following the lines of the Antiochian theology, as revived by Dorner, Kahler, and 
Seeberg, does he hold that one can frame a theory of the Incarnation which is in 
harmony with the New Testament and at the same time not contrary to reason (p. 130). 
With this practical suggestion Professor Loofs closes the detailed yet suggestive treat- 
ment of the once notorious Nestorius. 

W. W. R. 
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SRAWLEY, J. H. The Early History of the Liturgy. [The Cambridge Hand- 
books of Liturgical Study, edited by H. B. Swete and J. H. Srawley.] 
Cambridge: University Press, 1913. xx+251 pages. 6s. 

Dr. Srawley’s Early History of the Liturgy seeks to present the essentials in the 
liturgical development during the first four centuries, without pretense at completeness, 
and without pronouncing judgment upon inadequate evidence. The term liturgy 
the author restricts to the order of service employed in the celebration of the Eucharist. 

The Table of Contents indicates the method pursued. After an examination of 
the evidence of the New Testament and of the second century there follow six chapters 
analyzing the stages in the development of the liturgy in the major divisions of the 
empire, from Alexandria and Egypt to Italy and Rome. These longitudinal sections 
of the various local liturgies presuppose in the reader a strong interest in details which 
are easily confused and soon forgotten. The order of investigation which the author 
follows does not lend to a book written professedly for beginners either clearness or 
charm. The mental picture which makes the details significant might have been 
supplied by putting at the front of the volume a cross-section, such as is furnished by 
the chapter entitled ““The Development of the Liturgy in East and West” (pp. 195- 
223). The work closes with a discussion of early conceptions of the Eucharist as 
illustrated by the history of the liturgy, which shows clearly facts such as the rise of 
a doctrine of éwlxAnors in connection with the tendency to consider the Holy Spirit and 
not the Logos the efficient cause in the consecration of the elements. 

The book is carefully compiled from the sources, with painstaking use of recent 
French and German literature, both Roman Catholic and Protestant. It is a handy 
summary of researches on a topic to which the majority of American theologians have 
given but slight heed. Its chief defect, apart from dulness, is the omission of compari- 
sons with the contemporary religions, especially with the mystery-cults. 

W. W. R. 


DOCTRINAL 


ReviereE, JEAN. Le Dogme delarédemption. Paris: Lecoffre,1914. xvi+570 

pages. Fr. 6. 

A semipopular presentation of the dogma of redemption following the author’s 
more scholastic treatment of this dogma eight years ago. The first part outlines the 
development and fixes the marks of the Catholic dogma. The second part sets 
in clear light the common element of this dogma as it appears from Anselm and 
St. Thomas to Suarez and Bellarmin, with a view of making this essential reality more 
intelligible and more acceptable. A third, negative and critical, is occupied with 
non-Catholic explanations of this mystery with the aim of bringing into sharper relief 
the direction and value of the Catholic faith. The spirit of this and of Dr. Schu- 
macher’s work noticed above is admirable, the learning adequate, and both are readable. 

C. A. B. 


ALTHAUS, PauL. Die Prinzipien der deutschen reformierten Dogmatik im 
Zeitalter der aristotelischen Scholastik. Leipzig: Deichert,1914. viii+-274 
pages. M. 7.50. 

The questions here dealt with are, first, the general relation of philosophy to 
theology; that is to say, the bearing of this on dogmatic method and the influence of 
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the neo-Aristotelian metaphysics on the doctrine of God; secondly, reason and 
revelation—natural theology—where law and gospel, the two covenants, and Calvin’s 
doctrine of predestination are discussed; thirdly, the doctrine of religious certitude 
as related to the Calvinistic view of salvation and the Scriptures and to pre-scholastic 
theology, the influence of Aristotelianism on this doctrine, and the development which 
culminated in seeking a rational basis for this certitude. The treatise supposes an 
acquaintance with Troeltsch’s Vernunft und Offenbarung bei Joh. Gerhard und Melanch- 
thon, Weber’s Philosophische Scholastik des deutschen Protestantismus im Zeitalter der 
Orthodoxie, and Einfluss der protestantischen Schul philosophie auf die orthodox-lutherische 
Dogmatik, and Keim’s Das Gewissheitsproblem in der systematischen Theologie bis zu 
Schleiermacher. The author claims no more than to test, complete, and in part limit 
the presentation of the foregoing writers, yet only so far as concerns the Reformed field. 
Keckermann and Alsted are selected as representative theologians to and from whom 
the inquiry proceeds. The book is a valuable contribution to our too-scanty knowl- 
edge of a stage of thought which, however lamentable, was, as our author declares, 
inevitable. C. A. B. 


Mains, Georce P. Christianity and the New Age. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern, 1914. xii+364 pages. $1.50. 


Another of the rapidly multiplying attempts to put on exhibit the material for 
a reformulation of theology. The author is a Methodist clergyman and has been 
long connected with the publishing house of his denomination. His earlier volume, 
entitled Modern Thought and Traditional Faith, has helped many ministers and lay- 
men in this time of transition. The present work will have a similar function. The 
book shows no evidence of original thought. It is rather one of the respectable media 
through which a portion of the newer thought of the age filters into certain minds that 
are not equipped for first-hand works. The chapters on higher criticism, socialism, and 
plutocracy show that the author feels the impulse of the tidal movement which is now 
drawing the currents of biblical and sociological scholarship into the same channel. 
But he has not explored the contents of the categories with which his book deals in 
such wise as to correlate them within the terms of a constructive interpretation. 
While the volume, therefore, is not one which is likely to be of use to readers of this 
journal, the fact of its publication is welcome and significant to all who feel a scientific 
interest in theology. L. W. 


MarIANO, RAFFAELE, ef al. Verso la Fede. Rome: Edita dalla direziéne 
della scuola teologica battista, 1913. xi+223 pages. 


The intent of this volume is to meet religious problems peculiar to Italy, owing, 
in part, to the relations existing between the kingdom and the papacy. But so far 
as these problems arise from the reaction of modern culture against a church opposed 
to science and democracy, the essays are of general interest. 

The first two-essays comprise half of the volume. Raffaele Mariano writes on 
“Becoming and the Absolute in the Hegelian System.” He is frankly a Hegelian but 
opposes the neo-Hegelian identification of the Absolute and Becoming, or history. 
The second essay is “Ideas on the Immortality of the Soul.” It is by Francesco De 
Sarlo. It discusses the origin, nature, and destiny of the soul on a priori grounds. 
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Immortality cannot be proved by scientific observation, nor does it result from empiri- 
cal generalization. Neither, however, do these contradict it. It alone gives signifi- 
cance to the world and to historical evolution. 

The briefer essays also present important themes. Ernesto Comba writes on 
“The Question of Authority in the Matter of Faith.” As against the Roman Catholic 
idea of external authority, or the Protestant view of the Scriptures as external author- 
ity, he maintains that the moral conscience is the supreme authority. “Sin” is 
treated by Giovanni Arbanasich. Its essence is action opposed to normal develop- 
ment and, therefore, inhuman. It is none the less violation of God’s laws, though 
these are not arbitrary impositions. Giovanni Luzzi’s essay on “A Modern Concept 
of Dogma’’ follows Lobstein’s idea of dogma as “the scientific expression of the Chris- 
tian faith of the church in the present day.” “Are Miracles Possible?” an essay 
by Vincenzo Tummolo, combats Strauss. He concludes, after citing views by Lodge, 
Reinke, and others, that a miracle is merely the extraordinary intervention of a spirit 
working in the physical world. This is on the ground that there is a spiritual inter- 
vention in the ordinary phenomena of nature. The final essay is on “Christianity and 
Human Worth,” by Angelo Crespi. It discusses the effort of idealism to save human 
dignity at the expense of the transcendent element in religion. The argument turns 
upon the dignity of service to a superior. In serving God we are not humiliated but 
exalted. 

W. T. P. 


TOWNSEND, Harvey Gates. The Principle of Individuality in the Philosophy 
of Thomas Hill Green. [Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 10o.] New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1914. vii+oz pages. $0.75 net. 

This work, on the whole, is carefully done, although it is inevitable that such a 
discussion should awaken some dissent. This is particularly true of the self or spiritual 
principle which is said to be beyond the usual methods of thought. Even our author 
admits that in Green’s account of it “there is a kind of vagueness.”” This vagueness 
extends even to Green’s concept of God. God is “‘the ideal of a self-conscious being”’ 
and yet the highest reality. 

For Green individual things are real. Through universal relations they are 
knowable. Without such a relation there would be no intelligible properties. Rela- 
tion is meaning, and meaning, which is not fact, becomes such through consciousness. 
Hence object implies a subject. But there is a total of objective relations, and this 
implies the complete subject of that total system of objects. This complete subject 
is God. He is spiritual, like our understanding in principle. He may be known only 
piecemeal. He is not an abstract universal, but a concrete individual, and therefore 
the most completely determined being. ‘The key to Green’s philosophy is found 
in the significance of individuality made possible in a world of struggle for completion.” 

The discussion, of course, touches many mooted points, such as “the eternal self,” 
the creation of the matter of experience by the understanding (p. 63), the reality of 
the ideal, the possibility of change and development, though time is not “an ultimate 
and independent reality.” In all of these instances the author contents himself with 
exposition. He may criticize Green’s critics, but for Green’s views he offers no 
critique. 

W. T. P. 
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BAILEY, MARGARET LEwis. Milton and Jakob Boehme. A Study of German 
Mysticism in Seventeenth-Century England. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1914. viit++-200 pages. $0.50. 

While belonging more strictly to the history of literature, this study is not without 
interest for the theologian. Milton’s Christian Mythology was derived from Boehme, 
and its influence upon the English-speaking world of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, our author believes, was greater than the study of the Bible. We are 
given the history of mysticism before Boehme and the rise of seventeenth-century 
English mysticism by way of prelude. Then the scientific, religious, and political 
influence of Boehme on England after 1644—the date of the first English acquaintance 
with him—is rapidly traced. One chapter presents the historical proof of contact 
between Milton and Boehme while another by quotation shows the actual similarity of 
thought. The quotations show that Boehme shaped Milton’s thinking on God, 
the Trinity, the creation of angels, the origin of evil, the creation and fall of man, 
and the place of punishment. Considering Milton’s subsequent influence, shown in 
German eighteenth-century romanticism and in early nineteenth-century French 
romanticism as well as in English writers, the book furnishes a starting-point for more 
detailed investigation of the thought-relation indicated. The present work is pre- 
sented as the first of a series of monographs on Germanic literature and culture, edited 
by Julius Goebel. W. T. P. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Garvie, ALFRED E. The Joy of Finding: Or, God’s Humanity and Man’s 
Inhumanity to Man. New York: Scribner, 1914. v+138 pages. $0.60. 
This is a theological exposition of the story of the Prodigal Son. The standard 

categories of God, Man, Sin, Judgment, Penitence, Pardon, Righteousness, and 

Blessedness are treated conservatively on the basis of the text. The volume belongs 

to the Short Course series, edited by John Adams, and is calculated to bring to the 

popular mind the dogmatic values which traditional theology finds in this superb 

parable of Jesus. A. H. 


ZeENOoS, ANDREW C. The Son of Man: Studies in the Gospel of Mark. 
New York: Scribner, 1914. v+137 pages. $0.60. 
The author reviews briefly the history of the significant term, Son of Man; indi- 


cates the moral import of Jesus’ use of the same, and elaborates very suggestively the 
social and individual deductions involved. A. H. 


JoHNSON, FRANKLIN Winstow. The Problems of Boyhood: A Course in 
Ethics for Boys of High-School Age. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1914. xXv+130 pages. $1.00. 

The author of this textbook is, by virtue of his position as principal of the Uni- 
versity High School of the University of Chicago, well qualified to issue these twenty- 
two studies in ethics for boys of high-school age. Moreover, he has given the studies 
a four years’ trial in successful classwork outside the school and on a purely voluntary 
basis. The key to this success seems to be faithful adherence to the vital interests of 
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the boys themselves and full and frank discussion on their part. This is secured by 
the discussion of such concrete subjects as “Property Rights,’’ “Clean Speech,” 
“Self-Control,” “‘The Choice of a Life-Work,” etc. The experience recorded in the 
book, the lesson scheme, and topics for discussion will make it a valuable handbook 
for all who endeavor to instruct youth in the serious affairs of life and will further the 
acceptance of the principle that the real issues of the adolescent boy are paramount 
in determining the method and material of his religious education. A. H. 


Tuomas, W. H. Grirrira. The Prayers of St. Paul. New York: Scribner, 
1914. viit+144 pages. $0.60. 
One gets a fresh appreciation of the prayers of the great apostle when they are thus 
brought together and held under devout meditation. Needless to say, the comment 


is not critical but designed to help the ordinary reader in finding larger access to Paul’s 
source of power. A. H. 


Conn, HERBERT W. Social Heredity and Social Evolution. New York: 
Methodist Book Concern, 1914. vi+ 348 pages. $1.50. 


The author is professor of biology in Wesleyan University. He has already issued 
some very serviceable popular statements of biology and evolution. The purpose of 
this volume is to show that the laws of the evolution of animals and plants apply to 
human evolution only up to a certain point, beyond which man has been under the 
influence of distinct laws of his own. In the author’s view, the “‘eugenic”’ philoso- 
phers, while presenting truths of great cogency, are overlooking certain factors in 
human development which weigh more heavily in determining human progress than 
the laws of inheritance upon which eugenics is based. This book aims to present the 
other side of the case. The volume can be used in a course on the biological approach 
to sociology. L. W. 


Tuompson, T. The Offices of Baptism and Confirmation. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1914. x+253 pages. 6s. 

This is the fourth of the series of “Cambridge Handbooks of Liturgical Study” 
(general editors: H. B. Swete, D.D., J. H. Srawley, D.D.). It is the work of a pains- 
taking scholar who aims to elucidate for the general reader and the serious student 
entering upon this subject the development of these ceremonial rites from their early 
origins to the forms which they assumed in the Ordines and Sacramentaries of later 
times. These forms are then roughly classified and a brief chapter on “Liturgical 
Areas” is the preface to a more detailed discussion of the Eastern, Egyptian, and 
Western rites. Comparative tables are supplied in an appendix. All this research 
work leads up to the consideration of topics which have a bearing on present-day 
conceptions and customs, such as the Age of Baptism and Confirmation, the Minister, 
Submersion, Immersion, and Affusion, Theological Aspects of the Rites, etc. The 
author has very positive convictions of where the truth lies in matters of controversy, 
but those who expect to find controversy in these final chapters of the book will be 
disappointed, as a matter of course. A bibliography of about a hundred titles, repre- 
senting the materials used in this study, and an index of subjects and terms complete 
the volumes. T. B. F. 
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A Book of Offices. Services for Occasions Not Provided for in the Book of 
Common Prayer. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co., 1914. viii+ 
179 pages. $1.00. 


Twenty-five years ago the movement for “liturgical enrichment” in the Episcopal 
church resulted in some important additions to the Prayer Book offices, also in a few 
rubrical alterations permitting greater “flexibility of use,” but the revision was not 
carried farther. As a by-product of the movement, a Book of Offices was issued in 
pamphlet form, but this failed to attract notice and speedily passed into oblivion. 
Again there is a demand for revision, and it finds the church better prepared to deal 
with the problem. There are certain kinds of special services which may well be 
authorized by the church without the necessity of incorporating them in the Prayer 
Book. Accordingly this new Book of Offices has been prepared by a special committee 
of the House of Bishops for adoption by the General Convention in 1916. It is the 
work of competent experts, it provides for a great variety of needs, and follows the 
lines of sound liturgical precedent. Ultimately some of its contents may become more 
familiar to the people than certain parts of the Prayer Book itself. 7. mm B 


Muss-ARNOLT, Witt1aM. The Book of Common Prayer and Books Connected 
with Its Origin and Growth. Catalogue of the Collection of Josiah Henry 
Benton. 2d ed. Privately printed. Boston: The Merrymount Press, 
1914. ix+143 pages. 

There are few such valuable collections of Prayer Book Miscellany as that of Dr. 
Benton and none, we believe, that can boast of such attractive presentation as the 
catalogue before us. Dr. Muss-Arnolt has long been familiar with this material, having 
published as recently as last year a volume of 500 pages—the fruit, chiefly, of his 
study of this collection. Under his guidance the reader is introduced to all the editions 
from the first Prayer Book of Edward VI (1549) to the Memorial Prayer Book of 
Edward VII (1910). There are over 100 editions and reprints for the Church of 
England alone. In other sections of the catalogue may be found the Book as used 
in other parts of the Anglican Communion, adaptations of the liturgy by Non-jurors, 
Non-conformists, etc., special forms of prayer issued by the authorities from time to 
time, translations of the Book, into about eighty languages, and various collections 
of metrical psalms and hymns. The Prayer Book origins of the fifteenth and earlier 
centuries, commentaries on the Prayer Book, and a wealth of critical and polemical 
literature—some of it very curious—are all represented in the list. Finally an index 
of names and titles facilitates reference to any of the 685 books of the collection. 

T. B. F. 


MEARNS, JAMES. The Canticles of the Church Eastern and Western in Early and 
Medieval Times. Cambridge: University Press, 1914. x+105 pages. 
6s. 


The technical sense of the term “‘canticle”’ in liturgics is almost equivalent to the 
etymological meaning, being understood to include those parts of the offices not com- 
prised under the heads of “‘lections,’’ “preces,” ‘‘versicles and responses,” “‘psalter,’’ 
etc. The Creeds and the Lord’s Prayer, certain of the Psalms in frequent use, pas- 
sages from the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Gospels come under this designation, 
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as well as non-scriptural compositions like the Te Deum and a great variety of hymns 
and odes. The recently rediscovered Odes of Solomon were used in the fourth century 
in Asia Minor as “canticles.” To sort and classify all this material, the task involving 
as it must an examination of hundreds of manuscripts of missals, breviaries, and 
psalters, and to supply sufficient comment to make the results of the research patent 
to the student was the aim of the author. The result is this book, which was intended 
as a sketch of a proposed volume to be entitled “‘Hymns and Canticles” in the “ Hand- 
books of Liturgical Study” series. The editors having pronounced it too detailed 
for their purpose, the “‘sketch”’ is issued in the present unexpanded form. The data 
here given represent, therefore, a book three or four times the size of the volume just 
issued. While a fuller treatment of the subject would be most welcome, the author 
deserves the thanks of scholars for placing at their disposal such a wealth of valuable 
material, not to be found elsewhere in such a compact form. T. B. F. 


Hutcuins, Norman. Graded Social Service for the Sunday School. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1914. xii+135 pages. $0.75. 
Evans, HERBERT FRANCIS. The Sunday-School Building and Its Equipment. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1914. xv+116 pages. $0.75. 

Dr. Theodore Gerald Soares, head of the Department of Religious Education of 
the University of Chicago, is editing a series of books on the “Principles and Methods 
of Religious Education” for the purpose of presenting “to the large body of workers 
in the field of religious education some of the results of the studies and practice of 
those who have attained a measure of educational success.’”” Two books of this 
series are now ready. 

Dr. Hutchins assumes that education, and, therefore, religious education, is 
a social process and that the value and significance of an individual depends upon his 
vital relations to others in the various life groupings. ‘The purpose of social service 
in the Sunday school is to socialize the young people, to develop their powers of sympa- 
thetic imagination and friendly co-operation; and this it does by promoting, enriching, 
vitalizing genuine personal relations with other groups.” In the various chapters 
the author gives the meaning of social service; the dangers to be avoided in well-meant 
but undirected service; several significant programs of social service which are in 
actual operation in churches; money-getting as a form of social service; the values 
that should be realized in the children from social service; and lastly a suggested 
curriculum of social service as a guide to those finding their way in this important 
form of expression. The author gives a keen, sane portrayal of the real function of 
the Sunday school and how this function can be fulfilled in a very practical way. 
Every minister and Sunday-school worker should read this book. 

Professor Evans has prepared another book that every pastor and Sunday-school 
worker should read. The book is of value in two ways: It contains a wealth of 
information for those contemplating building a new church or remodeling an old one. 
It shows the all-important part the building and its arrangement play in making 
possible efficient religious education. The author holds that the most important 
task in connection with the construction of a church building is the provision for 
genuine efficiency in religious education. This means (in the arrangement of the 
building) provision for real teaching, for recreation and play, and for normal social 
expression. The needs of children in the different grades are discussed, together with 
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the most up-to-date ways of ministering to these needs architecturally. Numerous 
drawings of plans of the more efficient church buildings—from the costly city church 
to the village or country church of moderate cost—together with suggestions for 
remodeling old buildings add to the value of the book. J. M. A. 


HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 


MarcotioutH, D. S. The Early Development of Mohammedanism. New 

York: Scribner, 1914. x+265 pages. 

In the Hibbert Lectures (second series) delivered in 1913, Professor Margoliouth, 
the learned Arabist of the University of Oxford, discusses the elements which entered 
into the making of early Mohammedanism. The Koran is the basis of Islam, but 
the unbeliever cannot obtain it from the believer. ‘It is a noteworthy fact about the 
Mohammedan system that since the Migration it has demanded no qualifications for 
admission to its brotherhood [p.1].... . Let the people pay homage to it (the 
Koran) first, recognize that it is the divine revelation, and then they may, or indeed 
must, study it” (p. 4). During the Prophet’s lifetime portions of the heavenly arche- 
type of the Koran were revealed to him from time to time, enabling him to decide the 
daily questions which were put to him as leader of the new community. After Moham- 
med’s death, tradition tells us, the first Caliph ordered the collection of the fragments 
of the Koran, and some twelve years thereafter an official edition was issued. But it 
was soon discovered that in spite of the dogma which was growing up that the Koran 
was a sufficient rule of faith and conduct, a thousand and one questions arose to which 
the Koran gave no answer. “Yet in some way the community had to be supplied 
with something more than was contained in the fragments put together by the first 
Caliph’s order: with law, ritual, morals, theology, and even history. The task before 
us is to trace these several supplements to their source” (p. 35). 

The book is very interesting, displaying on every page the author’s intimate 
acquaintance with the Arabic literature, but it will probably appeal to a limited 
audience. D. D. L. 


LAMMENS, Henri. Le Berceau de Il’Islam. Vol. I. Rome: Sumptibus 
pontificii instituti biblici, 1914. xxiv+371 pages. 

The volume on the “cradle of Islam,” by Henri Lammens, S.J., professor in the 
Institut Biblique at Rome, should and undoubtedly will find its way into the hands 
of many who are not specially interested in Mohammedanism. The Berceau de 
l’Islam is the first of a series of volumes, promised in the author’s preface to Fatima 
et les filles de Mahomet, to form when complete a new Life of the Prophet. This, the 
introductory volume, gives a minute account of the climate and the Bedawin of west- 
ern Arabia. The modern demand that the rise of a civilization be studied in the light 
of its physical environment and with special reference to the divers elements which 
entered into its make-up is certainly met by our author. It is this fact which will 
create for the work a wide circle of readers. 

With such a splendid introduction, scholars will await with keen interest the 
other volumes which will cover the early development of Mohammedanism. It is to 
be hoped that the fact that the author is a leader in another church militant will not 
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keep him from giving an unbiased account of the movement in which militancy played 
so great a part, for it is becoming more and more evident to the unbiased modern 
observer that the worst that can be said about Mohammedanism is the truth. 

D. D. L. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Puitostratus. In Honor of Apollonius of Tyana. Translated by J. S. 
PHILLIMORE. 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912. cxxvii+141 
and 296 pages. $2.00. 


These two volumes include an introduction, a translation, textual and interpre- 
tative notes, and an index. The notes are very meager, but the translation is clear 
and accurate, thus lessening the need of extended annotation. For the most part the 
text of Kayser (Teubner, 1870) is followed. 

One of the most valuable parts of the work is the introduction, where the trans- 
lator endeavors by critical research to sift fact from fancy and give us a historical 
estimate both of Apollonius himself and of the work of his biographers. The main 
outlines of Apollonius’ career are thought to be discernible, although Philostratus’ 
work is largely aliterary romance. Instead of accepting the traditional date, the birth 
of Apollonius it placed at about 40 A.p., and the legend of his great age is doubted. 
The translator follows most modern scholars in rejecting the opinion of those Chris- 
tian apologists who held that Philostratus composed a mere fiction in imitation of 
the Gospels. He is thought to betray some slight acquaintance with canonical and 
apocryphal Christian tradition but to have worked in the main independently, employ- 
ing genuine tradition about Apollonius as a basis for his highly embellished narra- 
tive. But whether the work was so designedly a romance—rather than a “Life” — 
as to justify the present translation of the title, “In Honor of Apollonius” (els rd» 
*AwodNwmov), seems to us open to question. Did Marcus Aurelius write “In Honor 
of Himself” (els éauréy) ? S. J. C. 


Mort, JoHN R. The Continuation Committee Conferences in Asia, 1912-13. 
New York: Chairman of the Continuation Committee, 1913. 486 pages. 
$2.00. 


Beacu, Hartan P. Findings of the Continuation Committee Conferences, Held 

in Asia, 1912-13. New York: Student Volunteer Movement, 1913. 

430 pages. $1.75. 

It was an admirable plan that Dr. John R. Mott formed after the Edinburgh 
Conference of 1910, to hold in each of the great missionary lands of Asia a conference 
of Christians of all Protestant denominations, including both missionaries and native 
citizens of these lands, for the discussion of the great problems of modern Christian 
missions where those problems were actually being worked out and by the men who 
were most directly responsible for their solution. The result amply justified the 
attempt, and the value of the “‘ Findings” of the various conferences properly demanded 
their publication in a volume; or rather in two volumes, for, as indicated above, they 
have been issued, first with all the Findings of the various conferences grouped together, 
and later with all the Findings of the various conferences on each great subject placed 
together. 
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The extent to which these various bodies agreed in their conclusions is very sig- 
nificant, and the More so in view of the diversity of conditions and of antecedent 
history in the various lands. The significance of the agreements is moreover heightened 
by the fact that only such opinions as were unanimously approved were given place 
in the Findings. Even a synopsis of them is beyond the limits of this notice. But 
a few facts stand out with especial clearness. For example, the emphasis laid upon 
education by all the conferences gives good ground for the hope that we shall never 
see another such wave of anti-education sentiment as in past years has in various 
missions led to the closing of schools and the abandonment of educational enterprises. 
Not less significant is the general tendency, though not so general as one could wish, 
to include all human welfare in the scope of missionary effort. Medical missions 
and medical education, which even in the Edinburgh Conference received scant 
attention, here assume a place more commensurate with their real importance. Indus- 
trial missions, though still in the background, are evidently destined to receive in- 
creased consideration in the near future. Yet evangelism, so far from being crowded 
into the background by these more broadly humanitarian lines of work, is still empha- 
sized as of primary importance. Women’s work for women has evidently come to 
stay until work for women shall be merged in the work of men and women for humanity, 
meantime being recognized as inferior in importance to no other type of work. Inter- 
denominational co-operation within Protestantism has made marked progress in a 
decade. There is practically no one now to raise a voice against it in principle, how- 
ever much practical difficulty may delay its progress here and there. But perhaps 
the most notable thing about the report is the fact of the conferences themselves being 
held and the remarkable degree of unanimity manifested in the findings. 

It is a terribly saddening thought that the process of unification of Christendom, 
not in ecclesiastical organization, but in spirit and in effort, of which these volumes 
were a most cheering evidence, should have been so soon and so rudely interrupted by 
the European war. Yet the news that is coming to us constantly from the non- 
Christian countries of Asia gives ground for the belief that the process here reflected 
is still going on and that the progress of Christianity in the Orient though hindered 
will not be seriously interrupted even by the armed conflict of Christian nations. 

For the student of contemporary Christianity these volumes are an invaluable 
source of information; for the future historian of Christian missions they will consti- 
tute, along with the Reports of the Edinburgh Conference, a milestone to reckon from. 

E. D. B. 


AINSLIE, Peter. The Message of the Disciples of Christ for the Union of the 
Church. New York: Revell, 1913. 210 pages. $1.00 net. 


The Disciples of Christ have a history covering about a century, and a member- 
ship of somewhat more than a million. Chief among the ideals that gave motive 
and form to the movement has been that of Christian unity. In the recent develop- 
ment of interest in this theme in all the churches it is natural that the testimony 
and activities of the Disciples should receive fresh attention. Mr. Ainslie is minister 
of the Christian Temple in Baltimore, and president of the Disciples’ Commission 
on Christian Union, appointed to confer with similar bodies from other churches, 
with the object of furthering interdenominational fellowship. The present volume 
contains three addresses delivered before the Yale Divinity School. The first 
outlines the message of the Disciples to the Christian world on this theme. The 
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second and third trace the origin and progress of the Disciples as a religious body. 
Mr. Ainslie reveals on every page his conviction of the urgency of the task, and the 
irenic spirit in which it should be undertaken. He records the eagerness of the 
pioneers of this movement to contribute to some amendment of the unhappy and 
divided condition of the church in their day, and insists that it was the last of their 
purposes to add another to the already too numerous bodies in Christendom. But 
the Disciples are here, and their testimony regarding Christian unity has been explicit 
and insistent from the first. If in statement and practice it could always have mani- 
fested the spirit of courtesy and good will which marks Mr. Ainslie’s addresses, much 
greater progress might have been made. But it is symptomatic of a greater sensitive- 
ness to the true meaning of their mission on the part of the Disciples that Mr. Ainslie’s 
book has been received everywhere among them with appreciative regard as the best 
presentation ever made of their aims, history, and present status. An appendix 
contains Thomas Campbell’s “Declaration and Address,” a document historic in its 
contents and results. H. L. W. 











BOOKS RECEIVED 


The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length 


OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


Barton, George A. Sumerian Business 
and Administrative Documents from 
Publications of the Earliest Times to 
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64 pages. 
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pages. $0.50. 
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NEW TESTAMENT 


Abbott, Edwin A. The Fourfold Gospel. 
The Proclamation of the New King- 


dom. New York: Putnam, 1015. 
xxvi+546 pages. $3.25. 
Charles,Canon. An Attempt to Recover 
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versity Press, 1915. 19 pages. Is. 
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